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sai AND ALBERT MUSEUM. 


LIBRARY will be Late po from es 12, yan. for 
pe ting, and, pene ral renovation. It is anticipate: d that 
ating, rl will NED on JANUARY 22, 1912. 
CECIL HARCOURT SMITH, oe and Secretary. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, December 5, 1 














Lectures. 
A CHRISTMAS COURSE OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 
Roval INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
ALBEMARLE STREET, cre Ww. 


P. CoALMERS MITCHELL, Esq., LL.D. D.8c. F.R.S., will on 
THURSDAY next (December 28), at 3 7 begin a COURSE of 
a LECT’ OTURES (adapted to a Juvenile Auditory) on ‘The Childhood 


col (for Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea (Children 
under Sixteen, Half-a-Guinea) ; to all the Courses in the Season, Two 
Tickets may now be obtained at the Office of the Institution. 











Soricties. 
MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS will be by tad A. J Mr. J. L. 
PATON, M.A.. ye Master of Manchester Gra School, at 
noon, on THURSDAY, January 4,at the UNIVERSITY, EDMUND 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM. RIDGE, ‘Hon. Sec. 

4, South Hill Park, Hampstead, N.W. 











Exhibitions. 


OWDESWELL GALLERIES. 
DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A Collection of over 200 
¢ Examples of the Italian, French, Dutch, German, Spanish, 
perth h Schools, Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, W. 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 





Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE oo ae ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
Col. The Hon. HARRY |L. owe “Lawson, M.A. J.P. M.P. 





Treasure 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Isp 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 
ion, under the Presidency of the late ——- Harmer, for 
granting La 9 and Temporary ae principals and 


ts e! as vendors of a 
MEMBER: —Eve Hd Man oman sheen hout the United 
whether Publ sher, bey oe ge iler, Employer, or 
ayia ae gels to becom - 2 pee x f this an ae om 
ne: upo! ment o! ve illings Meg or Three 
— for — "provided that he or she is en the sale of 

Howmegers, an h Members who thus cont = a. priority 
of consideration int the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

nTtONS. —The Ann _— now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

and the Women 201. per annum each. 

"ine “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade njoyed under the rule of Her late 
falesty Queen Victoria, provides 201 . & year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors. 


01 
a. Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
oman, 201., and was ally subscribed in memory of "the late John 
Fane who died on on ae 6, 1. — was for more than fifty years 
Pal of the A an active and leading part 
throughout the whole riod oft the 8 agitation f for the repeal et the 
— then existing ‘Taxes on ledge,” and was for very many 

staunch supporter of this Tnetivution. 
The * pomece amet Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
‘cooks M . _The employes of that firm have primary 

tof lection to its benefits 


bert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in ey and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd 





who died May 12, 1899, 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
THE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1567. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 

Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ad poms man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 

eas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 
oi ist. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECON D. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
HIRD. M edical sone by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
he URTE. A | nem e in the — ne Langley, Hertford: 
) for 0 Mi 1s, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
et ree, in ‘addition toan cnowite. 
H. A contribution towards funeral expenses when it is 
hue All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
es ur yidows and young children. 


Gdurational. 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





The next date for sending in Works f for admission to the Acad 
Schools of Painting and Sculpture is JANUARY 1, 1912. 
All particulars can be obta: — on application to the Secretary, 
Royal Koademy, Piccadilly, W. * By Ord 
y Order, 


FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 





BEVERLEY HIGH SCHOOL, EAST YORKS. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. New School Buildings. 
Boarding a. under personal oe of Head Mistress, in 
twelve acres of Grounds an =e 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply to THE HEAD MISTRESS. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ee omworth.. — 


Science, Sth’ Work, Garp entey. Hiding aad a Shooting taught 1d ical 
5 ork, Carpentr, ng aa ootin, uy 
pen-air life for delicate Bo; Boys. Charg r Get Pr : 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
nauld raed book by one who cured himself after po 
STAMMERIN ITS TREATMENT, and REMINIS- 
CuNCES OF A STAMME KER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P., 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, ieondesbury, Nw 








Situations Vacant. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


NOTICE I8 HERESY GF Grvan, zat on WEDNESDAY, March 20 
next, the Senate will p elect an EXAMINER in the follow- 
ing Department for —, year Isia-ton 

‘ull particulars of the remuneration of ‘the Examinership can be 
obtained on application to THE PRINCIPAL. 

FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS ONLY. 
FACULTY OF ARTS AND FACULTY OF SCIENCE. 
One in PHILOSOPHY. 

Candidates must send in their names to THE PRINCIPAL, with 

attestation of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or 
before MONDAY, January 15. (It is Sethealeety desired by the 
Senate Oe no ae of any kind be made to its individual 


Members. 
If i three copies at least “ —_ should 
sent. Original ponte ee not be forwarded in any case. 
By Order of the Renate. 
ENRY 4 > Principal. 
University of London, South m4 








ENT EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
DOVER SCHOOL OF ART. 

WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER, with knowledge of 
Craft Work. ‘Salary at the rate of 1301. per annum. ‘The appoint- 
ment is in the fret iaetanre for = 7 ring Term only.— aster 

rticulars and form d fro: R. KE 

Castle Street, Dover. A 
a8 SOOD as possible to the Princi pal, M 


Dover. Ww 
By Order of the pen So 
~~ W. Soya Secretary. 








Api must be returned 
EAST, School r, Art, 





tacailh 





Caxton House, W: 


BIRKENHEAD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


COUNCIL GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. KENNEDY, M.A. 

WANTED, in JANUARY next, an experienced ENGLISH 
SPECIALIST MISTRESS. Salary 1101. to 140l., according to qualifi- 
cations and experience.—Forms of application, which should be 
returned as soon as pea, may be had from nd i retary. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Head Mis' 

Canvassing will be considered a disqualification. 

OBE JONES, Secretary. 
Education Dayne, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
December, 1911. 














Situations Wanted. 


OUNG CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE with 
double Degree, First Class Honotrs, seeks ey poy 
or other similar WORK in LO. upon, wy references both as 
character and general ability.— . W. E. EVANS, 25, High Stree, 
Victoria, 8.W. 





UBLISHER’S MANAGER, disengaged 
shortly, would be glad to hear of a similar position. Large 
London ——— Thorou b knowledge of Printing and Publishing 
in all branches TUS 1830, Athenszeum Press, 18, Bream’s Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, E.C. 


O PUBLISHERS.— YOUNG MAN, with several 

ce on staff of a Leading Paper, DESIRES 

POSITION in sdertend or similar Quick, and good 
Excellent references { as to ability, &e, sow Box Te27 




















eeper. 
December, 1911. Athensam Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
FB PINBURGH SCHOOL BOARD. YOUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
German (Stenoerapher- Es ae APPOINTMENT 
pApplications are invited for the post of WOMAN ASSISTANT in } Pn if = a ~ ed 
Neg ELLO HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL. Applicants must Cinti a4 Avenue, Mill Hill, London. - 
ied to teach English in terms of the regulations of the Scotch ~ 3 

Bancation Department - the Training of Teachers, and capable of 
giving assistance in Lat 

un lary 1001. per annum, whieh may rise by 101. yearly to a maximum 4 i! 

"The successful candidate must undertake not to engage in Evening Misce aneows. 


School Work. Canvassi' 
disqualification. 

a -two letters of application, stating age, experience, and 
present employment, accompanied aes twenty-two sets of testimonials 
—_ will oo be returned), must be oan with the undersigned 

ot later than SATURDAY, January 15, 191 
W. PEOK, Steck to the Board. 
School Board Offices, Castle Terrace, Edinb’ urgh, 
December 15, 1911. 


ng, either directly or indirectly, will be a 





N ORFOLE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


EAST DEREHAM SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR page 
The GOVERNORS of the above-named School, which is to be 
sponse, in JANUARY, 1912, require an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
mediate Cr i each of the followin froupe, of subjects :— 
MATICS and SCLENO Commencing salary 100., 


choy 
(0) FR -ENOH, HISTORY, and GEOGRAPHY. Commencing 
ary 802., non-resident. 
ec) GENERAL SUBJECTS FOR THE JUNIORS. Commencing 
60l., non-resident. 
Applications, ees S8 full | particulars as to education, qualifications, 
and expe panied by copies of not less than three 
testimonials, aes be > daltvered to the undersigned on or before 


ANUARY 3, 19 we 
HUR E. Weeree. 1 os to the Governors. 
14, NE. en Dereham, Dec. 19, 











KE? EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


BROMLEY LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, BROMLEY. 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER to teach Art an Roy 
work. Initial salary 130-1501., according to Oe 1 rial 
annual iucrements of 101. to a maximum - io with the possibi tity 
of further increments. The teacher Ne my ‘may rh required as 
part of his work to teach at the Becken County School) for Boys, 
and also to teach for a limited number of Hours a —— 
sses.—Forms of opplictes and scale of salaries omey. 
trom m Mr. R, W. W. HORTOP, Education Saces, 7 anes. 2. Applicn 
tions should be forwarded as soon as possible to 
Mr. R. AIRY, County School for Boys, Fy gt} will 
a disqualification 








iSeVENTH The ype of the subscriptions confers an absolut 


t to these benefits in ay 
. Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 


further intormation appl 
BURKUN ES, Room 58, 6, T ua Dian Llolborn Viaduct, E.C. 











By Order of the Committee, 
CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., Dec. 11, 1811, 





(OXFORD M.A. (late Scholar) desires LITERARY 

WORK—Research, Revision of MSS8., Proofs, &c. Widely read 
in Classics, Histo’ nt os French, and General Literature. Typist.—Warp, 
29, Rochester R 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British ay eg and elsewhere o terms. 
testimonials. — B., Bes g™ ‘Athenwom = 13, Bream's 
Buildings, enous Lane, K.C. 


ORTHERN NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, 
KENDAL, has OPENINGS for NOVELS suited to Serial 
Publi with pr d love interest and dramatic incident. 


RARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries Yalned or catalogued. Also Co) ectiongs or fingle 
Specimens PURCHASED at the BEST MARKET PRICES for 
Cash.—SPINK & son. Ltd., Medallists to H. a. the King. 17 and 18, 
Piccadilly, London, W ; (close to Piccadilly Circus 




















Cype-Writers, Kc. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, TYPE- waren with ‘complete accuracy, $d. per 

1,000 words. ear Carbon well- 
known Writers.—M. "STUART Al Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words, 
Carbon Copies. 8d. References to well- 
Local.—M. KIN 








own ‘Authors Oxford 
G, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 





Tree -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
- Lag S Trios Girton Collegs, Cambridge ; In termediate 

Resea: Revision, Shorthan CCAM oe 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5 DUKE STREET, cDELPHE 
Telephone : 2308 City. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS. COPIED by expert, 
well-educated TYPIST, used to Literary work, ‘ per 1,000.— 
INGLIS, Tresungers, Altwood Bailey, Maidenhead. 
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YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 
TYPED by the Daughter 4 a well-known Literary Man. Prose, 
3d. per 1,000 words. Poetry, is. 6d. per 1,000 words, paper inc’ luded. 
Carbon Copies at lower rate. a ex 1784, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 








Catalogues. 
A MULE Y & C QO, 


DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3, and 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, s.W., 
Invite inspection of their large and interesting stock. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
‘The resort of Students and Booklovers for nearly forty years. 


ESSRS. x! I. DAVIS (B.A.Cantab.) and 
OLI have eo their frst BI-MONTHBLY LIST 
of RECENT rts QuisiTiON an kh talian Literature, Ear 
Printed Books, Old Sci — They will be pleased to sen 
their Catalogues regularly to ae address on application.—3, Via 
Vecchietti, Florence. 


AG@&@s8 BR O S,, 

109, Strand, London, W.C. 

D VALUABLE BOO 
eee ea a 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export Orders Solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘“‘ Bibliolite, London.” 

Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 














OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex ery 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOG I make 

— feature of, a-tanaing 4 any saleable Books for - selected 

my various list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 

a Be ED W. TAKER = Gooas Bookshop, +0 oa, aed. Street, 

Birmi ay een Hise ans’ History of t. Is. 61. 63. 
—Century Dictionary, 8 ay él 6 63.—Debrett aus oy 2 ‘vols, 78. 








Sales by Auction. 


STEVENS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY, January 2, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer for SALE, at 


Covent Garden, Lond 
r Rta R PORTION of t of the COLLECTION of CHINA, "BRONTE 3 
and CURIOSITIES formed by the late B. G. NEVINSON, Esq.— 
Fodien Silver Work—a beautiful Chinese Work Table—New Guinea 
Curios—Chinese and Japanese Porcelain, Bronzes, &c.—and the usual 





view oo prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 











1912 EDITION. 


The Standard Peerage Volume Published 
in Three Centuries. 


Containing ALL NEW HONOURS conferred 
in connection with the recent CORONATION, 
DURBAR, and other CEREMONIES. 


DEBRETT’S 


Peerage, Baronetage, 
(With Index to Courtesy Titles). With Index). 


Knightage and Companionage, 


ALSO AN APPENDIX OF ROYAL 
WARRANT HOLDERS. 
ALL ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


Clear, Accurate, and Easy of Reference. _Illus- 
trated with Armorial Engravings. Enlarged to 
2,575 pp. royal 8vo. A very mine of informa- 
tion (including addresses) regarding all living 
Titled 4 and the Members of the Col- 
lateral Branches of all Peers and Baronets : 

also regarding Bishops, Privy Councillors, 
Knights, and Companions of the various Orders, 
Precedence, Coronation Ceremony, Formal 

Modes of Address, &c. 


Cloth gilt, (Royal Edition), 31s. 6d. net ; 
or in 2 vols. 16s. 6d. net each. 


Limp morocco (Special Thin Paper Edition), 
half-weight and thickness of the 
Royal Editions, 50s. net. 





London: DEAN & SON, Ltd. 
160a, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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THE QUEEN-EMPRESS 


_—_—— 


In INDIA. 





ORIENTAL CARPETS 





&c. 


BY SYDNEY HUMPHRIES. 


A Chapter in the above work entitled ROMANCE is 

devoted to the Taj Mahal, Agra, and is illustrated 

with three fine views of the renowned Mausoleum of 
Mumtaz Mahal, wife of Shah Jahan. 











Published by A. & C. 


4, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
And Sold by all Booksellers at Home and Abroad. 


BLACK, 

















A Natural 
Remedy 


spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 
‘* Disease Germs,” and they also must be cast out. Once 


intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with 
result, 


's ‘Frui 
Eno’'s ruit 
is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. 


the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses 
digestive tract. 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 








ee2. 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 


Science has taught us wisdom. The evil spirits exist still. We call them 


thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 


It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


lodged in the stomach or 
its aches and pains is the 


Salt ’ 


Its action is quick and 


and invigorates the whole 











— 
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Reviews of HEMERSON’S 


AND THEIR MODERN 





VERSE. 


TIVES, by W. J. SOLLAS; 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will conan 


JOURNALS, 


Vols. V. and VI.; ANCIENT HUNTERS 


REPRESENTA 
and RECENI 
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Shipping. 














Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
&Q Mail and Passenger Services. 
26YPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Ps 0 Pleasure Cruises 


By 8.Y. “VECTIS,” 6,000 tons. 
THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. | No.1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23. 
*ONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. | No.2. Mar.28 to Apr. 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. |! No.3. Apr.27 to May 25. 
+ From SOUTHAMPTON. *From MARSEILLES. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


PROGRAMME POST-FREE. 


For Freight and Passage apply 
p80 Offices {{s7"tenicatail’street £.c-” | London. 
































-_- 








Magazines, Xe. 
THE THEOSOPHIST. 


Edited by ANNIE BESANT. 
The Number for DECEMBER contains :— 
ASTUDY IN KARMA. By Annie Besant. 
ATEXTBOOK OF THEOSOPHY. By C. W. Leadbeater. 


IRELAND AND INDIA. By Margaret E. Cousins, 
Mus. Bac. 


KARMA AND HEREDITY. By Louise Appel, M.B. 
BSc. B.S. 
RENTS IN THE VEIL OF TIME. 
ELECTRICITY AND PSYCHOLOGY. By C. V. Jepp. 
The Monthly Notes ‘On the Watch Tow er’ are written by 
the Editor. 
Price 1s. (post free 1s. 3d.). 
Subscription, 12s, per annum, post free. 
THE THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 
161, New Bond Street, W. 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WITH MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 
Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907, 
AND 
THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH, F.8.A. 
By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 

Author Mt John Francis and the Athenzum. 
London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace. 
Leipsic: Inselstrasse 20. 








Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 





Founded 1797, HEAD OFFICE, NORWICH. 


50, Fleet Street, E.C 


OHIE { 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C, 
LONDON OFFICES 114, Cannon Street, E.C, 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED.......:c..cs0.c0000. £27 ,000,0C00 
Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 


SVERY MAM V8 te Estee wil te 


liable for duty 





should read 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, GRacecnurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





WORKS BY THE LATE 


WILLTAM THYNNE LYNN. 


TWELFTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL 
MOTIONS 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
With 5 Plates. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
Author of 
‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses, 
‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &c, 


‘© Well known as one of our best introductions to 
astronomy.”—Guardian. 


> 


ELEVENTH EDITION. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net, 


REMARKABLE 
ECLIPSES 


A Sketch of the most interesting 

Circumstances connected with 

the Observation of Solar and 

Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient 
and Modern Times. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


‘The booklet deserves to continue in pcete. 
It presents a mass of information in small compass.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


FIFTEENTH EDITION. 
Cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE 
COMETS 


A Brief Survey of the most in- 
teresting Facts in the History 
of Cometary Astronomy. 


BY 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 


- Bm aaa Kclipses’ and ‘Remarkable 
Comets ’...... have been brought right up to date, 
and the most remarkable Tateas of each is the 
enormous amount of information compressed 
within so small a compass and sold at the low 
price of 6d. each net. The former volume includes 
notes on the most remarkable eclipses of the sun 
since 1063 B.c., and of the moon since 721 B.c., 
while the second briefly describes all the remark- 
able comets of which history speaks, even though 
it be with far-off whispers. An excellent drawing 
of Halley’s comet, as seen by Miss E. M. Phillips 
at Barbados on May 17, 1910, is an additional 
feature, new in this edition.” 

Nature, April 20, 1911, 


London : 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtsp, 
15, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Gowans & Gray's 





NEW BOOKS 
Dance of the Months. By EDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. With 12 Coloured Illus- 
trations by ANNIE T. BENTHALL. 
Edition limited to 1,000 Copies. Crown 4to, 
12s. 6d. net. 


A description of nature, a bit of life, and a 
poem for each month of the year on Dartmoor. 
Contains some of Mr. Phillpotts’s most artistic 
work. 


The Book of ities, By EDME 
ARCAMBEAU. With 18 Coloured Illustra- 
tions by JESSIE M. KING. Edition limited 
to 1,000 Copies. Crown 4to, 12s. 6d. net. 

These beautiful drawings of some of the Paris 

Bridges are the finest things the artist has yet 

done. Delicate end charming beyond deseription. 


The Invaded Solitude. By 
MAGDALEN RAWLINS. Crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. net. 

This book contains some beautiful descriptions 
of nature, through which runs the story of a sad 
love experience. The Scotsman says it ‘‘ will 
delight those who can appreciate finely wrought 
expression for its own sake.” The New Age calls 
it ‘‘ downright imbecility”—perhaps as great a 
compliment. 


Between Heaven and Earth. 
From the German of OTTO LUDWIG. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

A translation of a book which is among the 
twelve best novels in the German language, as all 
students of the literature of that country know. 
Enthusiastically praised by the Ginagen Her wd. 


Seven Legends. From the German of 
GOTTFRIED KELLER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

One of the most original and delightful books 
ever written. Reviewed with hearty approval by 
the Atheneum of July 8, which says “ Keller is a 
creative writer of much more original power than 
Anatole France.” 
Turner’s Liber "Studiorum. 
MINIATURE EDITION. With Reproduc- 
tions of all the published and unpublished 
Plates. ls. + net, ls, 6d. net, and 2s. 6d. net. 


Guwene’s Art Books. Each con- 
taining 60 Reproductions. 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME. 
No. 46. DE HOOCH AND VERMEER. 





Repertory Plays, 6d. net. 


THE LAST MAN IN. By W. B. MaxweELL. 
THE FOUNTAIN. By Grokcr CaLpEron. 


THE PRICE OF COAL. By Haro.v 
BRIGHOUSE. 
AUGUSTUS IN SEARCH OF A 


FATHER. By Harouip Cuarin 
A WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. By Antony 
RowLleEy. 


THE PROBATIONER. 
Rowtar. 


By ANTHONY 


5. ROBERT STREET, ADELPHI, Ww.c. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
TENNYSON 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. 8vo, 10s. net. 


Floreat Etona. Anecdotes 
and Memories of Eton 


College. By RALPH NEVILL. 


With many Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Albrecht Durer. His Life and 
a Selection of his Works, by Dr. 
FRIEDRICH NUCHTER. Translated 
by L. D. WILLIAMS. With _ Intro- 
duction by Sir MARTIN CONWAY. 
With 53 Plates and 1 Coloured Plate. 
Size 134 by 10} inches, 6. net. 

Morning Post.—‘*Dr. Niichter gives in 
brief space a clear reading of Diirer’s 
character and an account of his career which 
should be useful to those who have no time 
to study more exhaustive works dealing 
with the artist.” 








The Future of England. By 
the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo, 6s. net. 
Daily Mail.—“ A very interesting forecast 
of the future of our race. It has a real value 
as the fruit of a mind thoroughly familiar 
with our history, and keenly conscious that 
we have reached a critical point in it.” 


Seems So! A WORKING-CLASS 
VIEW OF POLITICS. By STEPHEN 
REYNOLDS and BOB and TOM 
WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘' An interesting and 
suggestive contribution to the ever-growing 
literature dealing with the social conditions 
of the time.” 


Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern’ Representatives. 
By W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology 
in the University of Oxford. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 12s, net. 

Oxford Magazine. -- ‘**This is the first 
systematic account in English of the Palzo- 
lithic Age in Europe, about which so much 
has been discovered in recent years.......The 
book teems with illustrations, and is likely 
to appeal to the public no less than to the 
expert.” 


The Choice. By ROBERT DOUG- 
LAS. Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Times.—‘‘ The defence of a forlorn cause 
is always inspiring and inspiriting. Mr. 
Douglas’s volume is that; it is also a 
balanced and comprehensive survey of a wide 
range of thought and study.” 


A Critical Exposition of 


Bergson’s Philosophy. By 
J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A. D.Ph. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 











The Centaur. By ALGERNON 
BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘Jimbo,’ 

&e. 6s. 
Daily Telegraph.—‘*‘ Full of attractiveness, 
a story to be read quietly, with lingering 
enjoyment, and to be remembered when read.”’ 


The Healer. By ROBERT HER- 
RICK, Author of ‘ Together,’ &. 6s. 
Daily Mail.—‘ A great novel...... There is 
a fineness about Mr. Herrick’s work that lifts 
it above the ordinary level...... Its passion 
often rises to lyric pitch, its characterisation 
is shrewd, its humour of the quietly sufficient 
kind that lasts.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





NEW FROM COVER TO COVER. 


Webster's 
New 


International 
Dictionary. 


CONTAINING OVER 


400,000 Defined Words and Phrases. 
6,000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 





A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPADIA IN ONE 
COMPACT VOLUME. 


FEATURES OF THE 





New International Dictionary. 


400,000 Words and Phrases de- 


More than ever a red before between 
fined. two covers, _ 


every line of which has been re- 

2,700 Pages, vised and reset (320 pages in excess 

of old International), and yet the new book is practic- 
ally the same size. 


6,000 Illustrations, 


term treated. 
« important words above, less 


Divided page : jmperane eres sar tles 


is the only Dictionary containing this important feature. 


Encyclopedic Information ‘2 


sands of subjects. This one volume contains the pith 
and essence of an authoritative library. 


Synonyms tiher English works nD OY 
Gazetteer and Biographical Dic- 

tionary are thoroughly revised and up-to-date. 
Pronunciation pups? wiiseted by the 


spelling. The simplest and most effective method used 
in any work of reference. 


New Discoveries and Inven- 


tions in Medicine, Science, Mechanics and Tech- 
nology are fully described and illustrated. 


Contains More Information yéhr 


interest to}MORE people than any other Dictionary. 


£80,000 and ten years’ labour 


have been devoted to making better what was already 
regarded as THE BEST, 


Sir SIDNEY LEE says :— 


“*Webster’s New International 
Dictionary’ is indeed a library in 
itself, and no _ collection of books, 
whether small or large, should be, in 
my opinion, without a copy.” 


SEND A POSTCARD 
and Messrs. BELL will forward 
gratis and post free a copy of the 
Illustrated Booklet, with Specimen 
Pages, which fully describes the 
‘New International Dictionary.’ 





each selected for the 
clear explication of the 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
Dept. P, Portugal Street, W.C. 





Oxford University Press 


—— 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF 
STANDARD AUTHORS, 


Crowa 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt lettered on gig 
and back, 2s. per volume ; or in paste grain, 3s, 
New padded binding, gilt edges, gilt design 
on side, 2s. 6d. net. 
And in various superior leather bindings, 


THE COMEDIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
The text prepared by W. J. CRAIG; 


A General Introduction by A. C. SWINBURN}. 


Introductory Studies of the Plays by E. DOWDRy, 
and a New Glossary. 


THE HISTORIES AND POEM} 


With Introductory Studies of the several Plays 
and Poems by Prof. DOWDEN, 
and a new Glossary. 1,220 pages, 


SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF 
NELSON. 


With 16 Illustrations and 7 Maps and Plans. 


THE 
BOOK-LOVERS’ ANTHOLOGY. 


Edited with Notes by R. M. LEONARD, 
Editor of ‘A BOOK OF LIGHT VERSE,’ a 
‘THE PAGEANT OF ENGLISH POETRY.’ 


NATURE CHILDREN. 


A Flower Book for Little Folks. 
Verses by GERTRUDE M. FAULDING. 
Coloured Pictures by ELEANOR S. MARCH 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


READINGS FROM THE 
BIBLE AND APOCRYPHA 


Selected and Arranged by Miss E, M. ECROYD. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. net; in leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE 
DESIRE FOR QUALITIES. 
By 8. M. BLIGH, 
Author of ‘THE DIRECTION OF DESIRE! 


Pott 8vo, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
Atheneum. —“ Deserves the attention of educatel 
men.” 


FAIRY FAITH IN CELTIC 
COUNTRIES. 


By W. Y. EVANS WENTZ. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Western Mail.—‘*‘ A delightful work.” 


CELTIC STORIES 
; By EDWARD THOMAS. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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The Fairy Faith in Celtic Countries. By 
W. Y. Evans Wentz. (Frowde.) 


Mr. Evans WENTZ, a young American 
student, and pupil of Sir John Rhys, has 
visited, under good guides, all the Celtic- 
speaking regions of Europe, consulting 
the learned, and collecting the folk-lore 
from the lips of the peasants, and of 
more educated seers in Ireland,—the kind 
of people about whom Mr. Yeats has 
supplied a good deal of information. 
Mr. Wentz has also studied the anthro- 
pology of the fairy and all her kith and 
kin; and finally he brings to bear on his 
subject the lights of psychical research. 


Perhaps his arrangement would have 
been more lucid had he put his anthro- 
Pological matter in the foremost place, 
which is occupied with what he collected 
in Celtic regions. The fairy belief, as he 
justly remarks, is quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus, ‘‘ a part of a worldwide 
animism.”” Worldwide it is, but, we 
think, not necessarily everywhere ani- 
mstic, Till very recently anthropo- 
logists made the mistake of speaking of 
the chief figure in savage and ancient 
beliefs as “the Great Spirit,” a phrase 
borrowed, apparently, from early Jesuit 
Teports on “the great Manitou” of 
North American tribes. Mr. Howitt, in 
Australia, and others, observed that 

view was erroneous : from the Tukura 
and Atnatu of the Central Australian 
tribes, to the Iruntarinia of the Arunta— 
Whose “ doctrine of ancestral Alcheringa 
beings and of the Iruntarinia offers an 
almost complete parallel to the Celtic 
lief in fairies”—the fairy beings are 








not regarded as spiritual or animistic. 
As the Rev. Robert Kirk of Aberfoyle 
says in ‘The Secret Commonwealth ’ 
(circa 1690), the fairies are merely another 
people. They have a tendency to shade 
off into the souls of the dead, and fairy- 
land becomes a kind of pre-Christian 
Hades in popular belief. The epic and 
mythic Tuatha de Danaan may take 
the same course, but originally they seem 
to have been “ Alcheringa folk,’”’ magical 
and monstrous—the Bookoomuri of the 
Wathi-Wathi, the Mura Mura of the 
Dieri. 

“Geographers in  pathless downs 
place elephants instead of towns,’ and 
human fancy everywhere places this 
mighty non-natural race, not animistic, 
though they may have souls, before the 
beginning of man. Some become culture 
heroes, some thrive to be gods, some 
survive as the fairy host, ‘the gentry,” 
or “the army,” as in Ireland. They 
dwell in hills, as the Alcheringa folks 
went into the earth, or haunt any moat, 
or broch, or subterranean house, or other 
earthworks, appearing at will, and actually 
seen by a friend of Mr. Wentz (pp. 45, 46), 
and, in much more poetical guise, by a 
peasant of Argyll, whose report has 
been published by Lady Archibald Camp- 
bell, and tallies with a similar one done 
into verse by the author of ‘The 
Seasons.’ 

The Arunta of Mr. Spencer believe that 
each of them embodies the soul of one of 
the Alcheringa folk (this is not the view 
of Mr. Strehlow’s Southern Arunta), 
and Mr. Wentz has made the very curious 
discovery that the belief in rebirth is only 
now dying out in some parts of Ireland. 
The Welsh idea is contaminated with 
knowledge of Taliessin’s lines, which are 
paralleled in a poem of Empedocles, and 
in the ‘ Kalewala.’ In Arunta fashion 
the heroes of the early Irish romances are, 
says Miss Hull (cf. p. 368), regarded as 
“reincarnations of the early gods” ; 
while Conall Cerrach, a comrade of 


Cuchulainn, “‘ was also,” says Mr. Wentz, 
“a reincarnated Tuatha de Danaan 
hero.” 


Mr. Wentz traces the same class of beliefs 
in America, among the Zulus, in Siam, 
and in Asia, and, practically, the thing is 
universally human. Whether such opinions 
as the idea that the soul, or in Egypt the 
ka, is a miniature of the actual living man, 
gave rise to the myths about fairies of 
minute stature or note is not clear; 
for the fairies, except when confused with 
the souls of the dead, are not animistic, 
and we hear, in Scotland and modern 
Crete, the story of the fairy funeral. 


The anthropological part of Mr. Wentz’s 
work, except in so far as he overdoes the 
theory of animism, appears to us correct 
and valuable. His conclusion is (p. 265) :— 


‘* Tf, as eminent psychical researchers now 
postulate (and as many of them believe), 
there are active and intelligent disembodied 
beings able to act psychically upon embodied 
men in much the same way as embodied 
men are known ordinarily to act psychically 





upon one another, then there is every logical - 


and common-sense reason for extending 
this psychical hypothesis to include the 
ancient, medieval, and modern theory 
of magic and witchcraft, namely that what 
embodied men and women can do in magical 
ways, as for example in hypnotism, dis- 
embodied men and women can do. Further, 
if fairies, in accord with reliable testimony 
from educated and critical percipients.... 
hypothetically exist,” 


then they are masters of magic and spells, 
like John Wellington Wells. Really we 
were unaware that “‘ psychical researchers ” 
of any soberness believe in or postulate 
“active and intelligent disembodied 
beings ”’ working psychically upon mortals. 
Spiritualists take this line, but surely 
the general verdict of psychical research 
on the power of spirits of the dead, even in 
inspiring ‘“‘cross correspondences,” is 
“Not proven.” What student of the 
subject believes in ‘“discarnate non- 
human intelligences, such as the Irish 
call the Sidhe’’? The Irish, in fact, 
are apt to explain stories of the Polter- 
geist, clairvoyance, and levitation as 
caused by “the fairies”; but that is 
only an etiological myth, while the 
actuality of the alleged phenomena is 
still in dispute in the circle of psychical 
research. 


Mr. Wentz (p. 475, note 1) holds that 
“there exists a substantial substratum 
of real phenomena not yet satisfactorily 
explained by science.” Well, let us say 
that the phenomena of crystal-gazing 
are not yet explained. But he goes on 
to say that the unexplained phenomena 
“are the foundation underlying all 
fairy mythologies.” Yet the enormously 
greater part of the phenomena of -the 
universe, and such of them as the Aus- 
tralian black explains by the action of 
the Mura Mura, are now explained other- 
wise, and are no proof of the existence 
of Mura Mura or Tuatha de Danaan, of 
Sidhe or of fairies. Some Polynesians 
explain crystal-gazing by the action of 
disembodied spirits, but that is not the 
view of psychical research. We can 
make experiments in crystal-gazing; we 
can procure contemporary and corro- 
borative records of ‘‘ death-bed wraiths ”’ ; 
but for actual percipience of fairies “ An 
Irish Mystic’s Testimony ”’ (pp. 59, 60) is 
of no value whatever. The Irish mystic 
may go to Tir-na-nog and see “ beautiful 
forms” and ‘opalescent beings,” in 
accordance with the unconscious poetry 
of his nature ; and peasants may tell the 
common stories of folk-lore at third hand, 
and so may “‘ a College professor ” (vainly, 
like the proctors, we “ ask for his college 
and name’); but we prefer Neil Colton, 
aged seventy-three, who, with two other 
boys (they are not called as witnesses), 
was once “ within a few hundred feet of 
six or eight of the gentle folk, and they 
dancing.” This is about as good evidence 
as we get, and it is not good enough for 
the active and intelligent secretary of the 
S.P.R. If such visions were perceived 
by several Fellows of the Royal Society 
simultaneously, on a fairy knowe, they 
would not prove that the gentle folk exist as 
entities of any kind. Mr, Wentz’s Irish 
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mystic (p. 60) has hit on an idea which | 


forced itself on Edmund Gurney. The 
seer says that 


‘“‘“Nature herself has a memory: there 
is some indefinable psychic element in the 
earth’s atmosphere upon which all human 
and physical action or phenomena are 
photographed or impressed....Under cer- 
tain inexplicable conditions, normal persons 
who are not seers may observe Nature’s 
mental records like pictures cast upon a 
screen....”” 


Neil Colton and his friends may have 
witnessed such a picture of a dance of 
the La Téne period ; to be sure, one of 
the dancers hit one of the percipients, 
who was “ kilt entirely,’ but resuscitated 
by the prayers of Father Ryan in his 
stole. We deeply sympathize with the 
efforts of Mr. Wentz to support the exist- 
ence of fairies, perhaps “ collective units 
of consciousness like what William James 
has called ‘ soul-stuff,’ or more individual 
units like veridical apparitions.” But 
the late Mr. Podmore, if he had been 
satisfied of the fairy apparitions, would 
have accounted for them by telepathy, 
that disenchanting agency. 


The collective appearances of great 
crowds, certainly not of human beings, 
though human in aspect, are, in Ireland, 
called “the Army.” Two men met 
such a host near Inverary. The elder 
said that they exceeded in number the 
two armies at Culloden, where he had 
fought. But the Highlanders, though 
puzzled, did not like the Irish, think of 
fairies. Mr. Wentz gives a modern in- 
stance in the experience of an Oxford 
undergraduate and a friend (p. 83); and 
the S.P.R. has published a similar case, 
unexplained, on good authority. “‘ There 
are visions about,’ but that they are 
caused by the Sidhe is far from being 
demonstrated. Mr. Wentz has shown 
great industry, he writes pleasantly, and 
his book has a thoroughly good Index. 








Hannah More: a Biographical Study. 
By Annette M. B. Meakin. (Smith, 
Elder & Co.) 


HanNnAH More, who was to her contem- 
poraries a leading personage, is now un- 
deservedly forgotten, and usually, out of 
sheer ignorance, totally misrepresented by 
the few who mention her name. In one 
or two recent publications there have 
been some attempts to show her in a 
truer light ; but this book of Mrs. Meakin’s 
is the first full-length rehabilitation of a 
figure of great force. 

We do not fully comprehend why the 
author at the outset disclaims the inten- 
tion of writing a biography. Such her 
book is, at any rate in the best sense of 
the word. In a brief but animated Pre- 
face she corrects several errors in detail 
made by her predecessors, and points out 
that the supposed Raeburn portrait of 
Hannah More represents some other 
person, who “sports a huge bracelet 
on her right arm’’; whereas Hannah 
always eschewed “jewellery that was 








purely ornamental.” Her father, though 
he was afterwards a schoolmaster, had 
been for a time an exciseman, so that the 
Catalogue of the National Portrait Gallery 
is not so inaccurate as Mrs. Meakin repre- 
sents it to be. Whilst we are hardly of 
opinion that she ‘completely refutes ” 
Charlotte Yonge’s charges against Hannah 
of indifference to scenery and architecture, 
she may be allowed to have made some 
way in that direction. Whether Hannah’s 
Sabbatarianism was or was not Calvin- 
istic in origin does not seem highly im- 
portant to-day ; but, like other parts of 
her character, it has been misunderstood 
and magnified. 

Of one capital fact regarding her 
subject Mrs. Meakin will convince any 
candid reader: that Hannah More was 
no narrow-minded bigot. She was not, 
of course, what many people nowadays 
call “‘ broad-minded”’; that is to say, 
she had very definite opinions. But they 
were the result not of prejudice, but of 
profound reflection, based on wide reading ; 
and for that reason, if for no other, are 
entitled to respect. Her piety, too, was 
never in the least of the goody-goody 
species; for she had no mean sense of 
humour and the liveliest comprehension of 
people and things inthe concrete. In fact, 
the main impression we get of her is one 
not of piety, but of strength of character. 
She showed this as a girl in her attitude 
towards her middle-aged suitor and the 
sequel to his shyness ; as a mature woman 
in her capacity for resistance to social 
flatteries and distractions; and in her 
old age by adaptation to the changed 
circumstances that followed her sisters’ 
death. 

Hannah’s precocity in literature seems 
to have been stimulated by a nurse, 
who in her younger days had lived in 
Dryden’s house, not less than by her 
father’s classical recitations. As a child 
she used to write imaginary letters to 
wicked persons, and compose imaginary 
replies evincing penitence and sorrow ; 
and her juvenile compositions, be it 
noted, always had “a pointed moral.” 
The early development of her conversa- 
tional powers is proved by the anecdote 
of the doctor who, visiting her as a patient 
of sixteen, was so carried away by her 
talk that he remained three hours, but 
forgot, until he was taking his leave, 
to inquire after her health. It was at 
this age that she attained a local reputa- 
tion by her school play, * The Search after 
Happiness,’ a reputation which was soon 
increased by the performance, at the 
Bath theatre, of an adaptation from 
Metastasio called ‘ The Inflexible Captive.’ 
Early in 1773 she began the acquaintance 
with Garrick which opened to her the 
doors of the best literary society of the 
day. Her introduction to it was ** sudden 
and general” ; and thenceforth she passed 
several months every year in London, 
making the Garricks’ houses in the 
Adelphi and at Hampton her head- 
quarters. 

Hannah carried Johnson by storm, 
as she had his friend Davy, and “ from 
a large party of literary persons assembled 





“ae, 





at Sir Joshua’s she received the mog 
encouraging compliments.’ She had , 
fondness at this period for sitting in grea 
authors’ chairs with a view to imbibi 
inspiration, and endeavoured to dress with 
only “ a very distant eye upon the fashion, 
just enough to avoid the pride of gj 
larity.” When she revisited London iy 
1776 she received a warmer reception 
than ever, on account of her recently 
published poems, ‘Sir Eldred of the 
Bower’ and ‘The Bleeding Rock.’ Ap. 
cording to Reynolds’s sister, * Sir Eldred’ 
was “the theme of conversation in 4l 
polite circles.” Garrick read it aloud, 
Burke ordered it unsolicited, and Cadel 
the publisher told the author that if se 
could find out how much Goldsmith ha 
received for his ‘ Deserted Village,’ le 
would raise the promised remuneration ty 
the same figure! Publisher and author, 
who were born in the same village, main. 
tained a prosperous and harmoniow 
connexion for nearly thirty years. 

That the Hannah More of the plays and 
poems and the author of the ‘ Repository’ F 
tracts and educational treatises were two 
essentially different individuals, as som 
have thought, it is not necessary to believe, 
Before she had become, as the author o PF 
‘Perey,’ a fashionable and _ successful 
dramatist, we find Hannah objecting to 
the “bad example” of Sunday parties, 
even when the conversation was edifying 
and the company select, and expressing 
a dislike for public diversions, * except 
plays.” ‘‘ Going to the opera, like getting 
drunk, is a sin that carries its own punish 
ment’ was an utterance of her social 
period; and she was but “ tolerably 
entertained ’’ even by ‘ The Rivals.’ But 
** public diversions ” did not apparently, in 
her mind, include such spectacles as the f 
trials of Elizabeth Chudleigh and Warr 
Hastings, of which she has left vivacious 
descriptions. 

‘Percy ’ doubtless owed much to Gat: 
rick, who wrote both prologue and epi: 
logue; but, as the author remarks, 
other plays which he took under his wing 
sometimes turned out failures. Kitty 
Clive, who read it, but did not see it acted, 
considered it much the best “ modeti 
tragedy ” performed in her time, and founl 
it “ delightfully natural and affecting” ; i! 
sold widely, in addition to having a m 
of twenty-one nights—then a very low 
one—on its first production. The play 
wright tells how on the ninth night, 
when Lady North, wife of the Premiet, 
had a stage-box, she “had tremble F 
when the speech against the wickednes f 
of going to war was spoken, as I wa Ff 
afraid my lord was in the house, aml 
that speech, though not written with any 
particular design, is so bold and always f 
so warmly received that it frightens me. [ 
She relates, too, her amusement on anothet 
night when “ an honest man in the shilling 
gallery,” seeing Douglas tear the lette 
he had intercepted, called out: “Do 
pray send the letter to Mr. Percy. 
When, thirteen years later, the play 
revived with Mrs. Siddons as Elwin 
Hannah refused to see it, though 00 
then, Mrs. Meakin holds, because si 
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thought it wrong to go to the theatre. 
Even in her old age she recognized that 
“ people go to a play not to be instructed, 
but to be pleased,” and affirmed that she 
had never read any of the treatises of 
pious divines against the stage. The 
setting up of a standard of honour in 
opposition to that of Christianity, and the 
too vivid presentation of passion to the 
immature mind, were the grounds of her 
considered distrust of the acted drama. 
Hannah’s long friendship with the 


‘fh Roman Catholic Mrs. Garrick, and the 


cultivated man of the world Horace 
Walpole—not to mention a slighter in- 
timacy with the Unitarian Mrs. Barbauld 


| —are enough, without the evidence of her 


own words and actions, to show that her 
mind was not really narrow. She was 
much concerned at Cowper’s wasting his 
powers on editing Milton, a task which 
she seems to have under-estimated ; and 


| Cowper, in his turn, was not “entirely 


reconciled ’’ to her laying down her pen 
“while endeavouring to reform the 
unreformable Great’ and “ framing 
means and opportunities to instruct the 
more tractable Little.’ The courage 
exhibited in the former task was as 
admirable as the real humanity and 
extraordinary energy devoted to the 
latter ; whilst her behaviour under the 
cruel calumnies by which she was assailed 
shows Hannah in an even more advan- 
tageous light, perhaps, than either. She 
laments that she cannot bear persecution 
in the spirit of a Baxter, and says that 
the attacks upon her nearly destroyed 
her life. Four of her unscrupulous assail- 
ants were convicted of libel. 

Hannah More always insisted on the 
futility of mere reading in education, 
and laid great stress upon conversation, 
which was probably her own strongest 
point. It is curious to find so discriminat- 
ing a reader as the author of ‘ Hints 
towards Forming the Character of a 
Young Princess —which was not, it 
appears, actually written by command— 
indulging in a sort of literary debauch 
at Hampton. One winter, she tells Mrs. 
Boscawen, she took it into her head to 
read steadily through a shelf of books 
there independently of their subject. 
This shelf comprised, inter alia, a life of 
Spinoza, the ‘ Devotions of St. Francois 
de Sales,’ Sir Thomas Browne’s “ very 
learned miscellanies,” ‘Spanish Novels,’ 
Mr. Tom Brown’s ‘ Letters,’ and ‘ Car- 
touche the Highwayman’! Poetry was 
expressly excluded as too serious for such 
treatment. 

We have touched but lightly upon 
Hannah More’s relations with literary 
circles, as they have been a good deal 
written about in discussions of the Blue- 
Stockings. Before taking leave of a highly 
interesting and well-written book we 
Suggest a few corrections. Boscawen was 
the hero of Lagos, not of Toulon (p. 66); 
there is no “ play called ‘ Abel Drugger ’ ” 
(p. 73)—Garrick’s great comic creation 
was from ‘The Alchemist’; there is 
some bad French in the version given 
of Mrs. Montagu’s reply to Voltaire’s 
comparison of Shakespeare to a dunghill 








(p. 77), and in a speech repeated by 
Hannah More as having been made by 
the Duc de Chartres to Sir Joseph Yorke 
(p. 243); Mrs. Montagu’s architect is 
called ‘*‘ Adams,’’ and the author of a 
well-known Swiss treatise on the British 
constitution ‘‘ De Lorme” ; whilst Bent- 
ham figures in one passage as “‘ Bentley,” 
and Sir “ George’ Trevelyan in another 
represents Sir Charles, the husband of 
Hannah More’s godchild, Macaulay’s 
sister. We have our doubts as to the 
existence of Sunday papers in the London 
of 1775, and as to Priestley having been 
the greatest genius of the eighteenth 
century. A passage on p. 312 reads as 
though the sisters More had kept open 
house for seven thousand French priests. 








The Romantic Life of Shelley, and the 
Sequel. By Francis Gribble. (Eveleigh 
Nash.) 


WE gather from the Preface to this book 
that its chief raison d’étre is to sift ‘‘ the 
chatter about Harriet ’’ in the interests 
of those who wish to “ see Shelley plain.” 
A further raison d’étre is adduced in the 
fact that Harriet’s letters to Catherine 
Nugent have come to light since Prof. 
Dowden’s ‘ Life of Shelley ’ was published, 
and that in the interval between then and 
now a book by Mr. William Graham 
called ‘ Last Links with Byron, Shelley, 
and Keats’ (1898), containing ‘ Chats 
with Jane Clermont,’ has been published ; 
a letter from Charles Clairmont about the 
elopement of Shelley and Mary has been 
placed among the British Museum manu- 
scripts ; some letters of Claire to Byron 
and other minor data about Claire, as 
well as a few ephemeral items relating to 
Shelley, have been printed; and some 
correspondence of Mary Shelley with John 
Howard Payne has been issued by the 
Bibliophile Society of Boston. 


‘The Romantic Life of Shelley’ has 
been framed with evident circumspection ; 
the author’s talents have not been be- 
stowed on what is meant for a mere book 
of the season, but used with an eye to a 
permanent place in many libraries: it 
is a handsome volume, with six photo- 
gravure portraits, three of which are good 
and welcome—those of Shelley’s mother, 
William Godwin, and Jane Williams— 
one (Mary Shelley’s) so-so, and two, the 
poet and his friend Trelawny, bad. 

Harriet’s letters to her Dublin friend 
Catherine Nugent are of singular value. 
Having appeared first at New York in 
The Nation (June, 1889), and been after- 
wards printed in London in a small private 
issue (August, 1889), they are but mode- 
rately accessible; and Mr. Gribble might 
have done worse—as, indeed, he has— 
than introduce them bodily into his book. 
He has preferred to treat Harriet with 
undignified levity. In Hogg’s humorous 
and invaluable, but not impeccable ‘ Life 
of Shelley’ Mr. Gribble has evidently 
chanced upon the phrase “a barmaid 
by origin, or at best a daughter of the 
house,” applied to Eliza Westbrook, 





Harriet’s elder sister by fifteen years. With 
this malign lead, Mr. Gribble proceeds 
to repeat ad nauseam such phrases as 
*‘ licensed victualler,”’ “‘ licensed victual- 
ler’s daughter,”’ ‘‘ barmaid,” “‘ genre bar- 
maid,’”’ and so on; twice goes out of his 
way to tell how many years Eliza was 
“nearer the bar” than Harriet; and per- 
sistently tries to make Harriet appear 
contemptible. Her own letters do no- 
thing of the kind ; no evidence is adduced 
that she ever had to do with the bar ; and, 
as the daughter of a retired licensed 
victualler, she was the schoolfellow of 
Shelley’s sisters. It is only too well known 
that the boy Shelley married her quixotic- 
ally, and not for love, failed to raise her 
to his own rapidly advancing intellectual 
level, and finally deserted (but provided 
for) his young wife when he met Mary 
Godwin and lost his heart to her. Mr. 
Gribble does not make the wrongdoing of 
Shelley appear more or less than it has 
generally been considered ; but he leads to 
the inference that it was Harriet rather 
than her elder sister who cunningly en- 
trapped the poet; and leaves the young 
girl’s tragedy less pitiful than it really 
appears from a perusal of her own latest 
letters. 

As to ‘Chats with Jane Clermont,’ it is 
surprising that the acute and enterprising 
Mr. Gribble should regard the narrative 
as he does. In ‘Some Reminiscences 
of William Michael Rossetti’ (1906, ii. 
353-5) Mr. Graham’s pretensions to the 
ownership of confidences from Claire 
Clairmont (or, as he calls her, ‘Jane 
Clermont ’’) received their coup de grace ; 
for Mr. Rossetti shows up the portrait in 
which Mr. Graham delineates Claire as a 
person over 80 years old without any sign 
of old age but her white hair, conversing 
coquettishly with a young adventurer into 
her Florentine sanctum, and handling a 
guitar which Shelley had given, not to 
Jane Clairmont, but to Jane Williams ! 
Mr. Rossetti points out that, at the time 
when Mr. Graham first professed to have 
‘* interviewed ” Claire, she was dead, and 
the guitar (never associable with her) in 
London; and that, long before the time 
afterwards indicated by Mr. Graham, she 
was far gone in antiquity, deafness, 
decrepitude, and chronic illness. We 
advise any reader who desires to 
employ ‘The Romantic Life of Shelley’ 
seriously, not to consider any passage 
quoted from or founded on the ‘ Chats 
with Jane Clermont.’ When Mr. Gribble 
calls out for some more confidences of 
Claire promised by Mr. Graham, he 
perhaps ignores or forgets the fact that 
Mr. Rossetti is happily still alive and 
active, and that Claire’s papers are in safe 
hands in England. 

The unfortunate manner in which the 
Mary Shelley, Howard Payne, and Wash- 
ington Irving papers have been dealt with 
in America has evidently been too tempt- 
ing to Mr. Gribble’s penchant for deroga- 
tory inferences. The material contents of 
‘The Romance of Mary Wollstonecraft 
Shelley, John Howard Payne, and Wash- 
ing Irving, with Remarks by F. B. San- 
born’ (Boston, 1907), are clearly genuine, 
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and have a certain interest as an un- 
important chapter in the story of Mary 
Shelley’s widowhood. There are plenty 
of far more interesting letters of Mary’s 
extant and unpublished; and the only 
special claim of this batch even to the 
dignity of a Bibliaphile Society’s private 
issue is the somewhat flimsy pretext the 
papers afford for making out a love 
romance which affects unfavourably Mary’s 
reputation for fidelity to the memory of 
Shelley. It is clear that Payne was in 
love with Mary, who liked him and found 
him a useful and agreeable friend ; but 
the assumption that she wanted, with his 
help, to storm the citadel of Irving’s 
heart and marry him has scarcely any 
support but a single expression which we 
take to be playful and figurative. The 
motive assigned to Mary in desiring to 
number so distinguished a man of letters 
as Irving among her literary friends is 
at once indelicate and not consonant with 
all we know of her. It is strange that a 
writer of repute should have been led 
by the papers brought to light in 1907 to 
originate the theory of Mr. Sanborn ; 
and we regret that Mr. Gribble has ap- 
pended a more or less solemn section to 
his book serving no better purpose than 
to justify the words “and the Sequel ” 
in his own title-page. 

Except for the “ transmitted effluence ”’ 
of previous writers already mentioned, 
and the flippancy of the treatment of 
Harriet and her family history, the atmo- 
sphere of Mr. Gribble’s book is not amiss ; 
and apart from his humour, which we 
find unpalatable, there is much good 
writing. Above all, the author shows 
himself by no means inept in his at- 
tempt to apprehend the personality and 
—— of Shelley as man and poet. To 

is protagonist, indeed, he is not dis- 
respectful ; and the latter half of the book 
is more than readable. The faults we 
have indicated are perhaps but skin-deep 
faults of style; for smartness may easily 
belie a man’s real literary character. Such 
a book we should scarcely think it neces- 
sary to examine for minor inaccuracies 
connected with dates and titles ; but here 
is one that leaps to the eye, on p. 68 
Posthumous Fragments of Mrs. Margaret 
Nicholson, Widow. Neither ‘‘ Mrs.” nor 
‘““ Widow ” appears on the title-page of 
Shelley’s book so described; and Mr. 
Gribble has doubtless been misled by a 
loose sentence in Hogg’s ‘ Life’ (i. 266). 
The phrase “ The words which Trelawny 
puts into her mouth shows” is probably 
a misprint (p. 340). The statement (p. 358) 
that Shelley “was not yet twenty-nine” 
when he met Hunt in Italy is wrong: 
Shelley was nearly thirty. The words 
quoted as Payne’s, ‘What! would you 
make me a plaything of Mr. I. ? ” (p. 376) 
are absurd as well as wrong: the word me 
is not in Mr. Sanborn’s book, the question 
being whether Mary meant to make Irving 
a plaything. To end on a pleasant note, 
let us say that Shelley’s words, “I love 
love,” are charmingly rendered in prose 
at p. 344: “ On the whole he was, towards 
the end, far more in love with love than 
with any particular woman.” 








BOOKS ON PALESTINE. 


A Journalist in the Holy Land: Glimpses 
of Egypt and Palestine. By Arthur E. 
Copping. (Religious Tract Society.) — It 
would seem to be almost a necessity for 
every sympathetic traveller in Palestine 
to write a book describing his impressions of 
the country. The works resulting from this 
habit have a certain sameness, which obliges 
the reviewer who has handled many of them 
to seek for separate interest in the author’s 
point of view. 


In Mr. Arthur Copping’s book the point of 
view is that of modest ignorance, which we 
have always held to be the most becoming 
for a tourist-writer. He confines himself 
to what he saw and heard, renouncing judg- 
ment; and, if he ever hazards an opinion, 
it is with the greatest diffidence. After a 
brief but profitable stay in Egypt, the 
author went by sea to Haifa, where he joined 
his brother, Mr. Harold Copping, at that 
time commissioned by the Religious Tract 
Society to make sketches in the Holy Land. 
From Haifa the brothers made a camp- 
ing tour through Galilee and Samaria to 
Jerusalem; and the narrative of this tour 
makes very pleasant reading on account of 
the naive enjoyment of the writer and his 
kindly attitude towards every one whom 
he encountered. The only exception to this 
rule of charity arose from a misapprehension. 
At Acre, as they passed the gaol, our travel- 
lers were greeted with the usual prayer for 
alms, and saw through bars the prisoners 
holding out roughly-made ornaments for 
sale “‘ in skinny, suppliant hands.”’ Hearing 
from the dragoman that they were ‘“‘ mur- 
derers,” the tourists moved away in disgust, 
which would probably have been lessened 
had they known that the prisoners—mostly 
manslayers in hot blood, cold-blooded murder 
being very rare in those parts—were asking 
alms for the support of life itself; especially 
as we learn that in the same place (Acre) 
Mr. Copping bestowed bakhshish on idle 
boys, who ‘‘ with great wealth of gesture 
pointed to iron missiles embedded in the 
masonry....shells fired from British men- 
of-war.”” The book is eminently readable, 
and its charm is much enhanced by Mr. 
Harold Copping’s illustrations. 


Palestine. Depicted and described by 
G. E. Franklin. (Dent.) — Mr. Franklin 
has been a shepherd of tourists. In the 
work before us it is his aim ‘to em- 
body in printed form the information” 
imparted “in my lectures on the Palestine 
cruises”’; and in truth his pages savour 
somewhat of the self-complacent cicerone and 
instructor. The whole is facile and popular, 
and will not, we think, please the serious lover 
of the Holy Land. The occasional facetious 
touches are not always to our taste, as when 
the author wishes he could ‘turn a dozen 
bouncing, laughing girls in among” the 
monks at Mar Saba “for a few hours, to 
enliven them up a bit’ (p. 115), or in two 
paragraphs concerning kissing on p. 72. 
The style is strangely diversified, the above 
quotation of the bouncing girls being followed 
by a little joke on fleas, which introduces a 
omthaannes rhapsody concluding with a 
verse of “ Art thou weary?” But, accepting 
the manner of the lecturer as, perchance, 
adapted to his audience, and pardoning 
slips of syntax, we pass to an examination 
of his point of view. 

Unlike Mr. Arthur Copping with his child- 
like receptivity, Mr. Franklin at the outset of 
his work avows a limitation and a prejudice. 
He is the “ Protestant traveller,’ and at once 





we know that he will censure many thi 

in modern Palestine which others regard y 
quaint or purely humorous. At the sam 
time we are led by this announcement t 
expect some justice in his strictures on wht 
does not please him. Therefore we are no 
astonished at his curt dismissal of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre, with its 
wealth of ceremonial, with all its history and 
its legends; but we are surprised at his 
version of the argument in favour of the 
traditional site of Calvary. The legend of 


the Invention of the Cross by Helena, the 


mother of Constantine, after a dream is merely 


incidental to the excavation, by command — 
of Constantine himself, of a mound which f 
local legend in his day asserted to contain & 
the Holy Sepulchre, and the consequent — 


finding of a tomb and a rock of Calvary, 
so called. Mr. Hanauer, whom the authe 
quotes respectfully, and whose learning 
cannot be questioned, distinctly says (‘ Walks 
about Jerusalem,’ chap. x. p. 68) :— 


** It cannot be historically proved that Helen FF 


did institute such a search. The tradition 
connecting her with the Invention of the Crow 
and the building by Constantine of the Churh 
of the Holy Sepulchre [historical events] did not 
originate till more than half a century after he 
time, and her contemporaries mention none of 
the circumstances related in the legend.” 


Moreover, the late Dr. Schick, an ultra 
rotestant investigator, after opposing the 


traditional site for many years, came at f 
last to believe in it—a fact in itself sufficient F 


to show that the case for the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is not so easily dis 
missed as Mr. Franklin asks his reades 
to believe, since Schick’s conclusion rested 


on*<research, and not on any “‘tissue of F 


fable and imposture.’’ Mr. Hanauer, too, 
with other learned critics of the traditional 
site, acknowledges the existence of a doubt 
(‘Walks about Jerusalem,’ chap. x. p. 6 
and elsewhere). 


For aught that any one can positively 
assert, Mr. Franklin may be right in his 
contention, which is not by any means nev; 
but his handlin 
not such as will 
thoughtful reader. Nor, we must remind 
him, does vehemence impart to sciolism 
the force of knowledge; as when, afte 


commend 


mentioning the likeness of the hill be f 
claims for Calvary to a rotting skull- f 
regardless of the natural answer which would | 
spring to Oriental lips, that ‘place of s f 


skull’? means simply “place of death”— 
he “‘ defies anyone with the Bible in his hand 
to find any other place about the city answer 
ing to the Gospel account of the place # 
well as this.” He might well have hesitated, 
we think, before charging supporters o 
opposite opinions with base aims especially # 
later he exclaims: ‘ But, after all, what 
matters the actual site ?” which is precisely 
what all peaceful Christians have been asking 
ever since the outbreak of this, from a I 
ligious point of view, disgraceful controversy, 
observed by many anti-Christians with 
malign amusement. 


We have singled out this point for notice 
because it is the one occasion on which the 
author ventures into deep water. It serve 
to illustrate the danger run in publicatiol 


by any one accustomed to declaim to a f 
The book, howevel, — 


uncritical audience. y 
contains a large collection of informatio, 
and is illustrated with a great number 
small photographs. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


No decline from her first volume is to be 
discovered in Miss Alice Drayton Green- 
wood’s Lives of the Hanoverian Queens of 
England—Vol. II.: Charlotte Sophia of 
Mecklenburg - Strelitz, Amelia Elizabeth 
Caroline of Brunswick, and Adelaide of 
Saxe - Meiningen (Bell & Sons). It is a 
sound piece of historical writing, put to- 
gether rather loosely here and there, but on 
the whole a model of tact and unobtruded 
knowledge. Of the three Queens on whom 
Miss Greenwood discourses, the grim little 
wife of George III. receives, perhaps, the 
least satisfactory treatment. The author 
seems rather at the mercy of her authorities, 
and unable to make up her mind how far 
Queen Charlotte’s parsimony was natural 
and how far the result of necessity. The 
line is undoubtedly difficult to draw. But 
Miss Greenwood is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the discretion with which she 
has dealt with the tempestuous career of 
Queen Caroline ; the facts are left to speak 
for themselves, and thus substantial justice 
is done. Queen Adelaide was, of course, an 
easier subject, but there is much insight 
in the remark that a woman who changed 
“g middle-aged rake into an excellent old 
gentleman ’’ cannot have been devoid of 
character, while the causes of the storm of 
misrepresentation which overtook the Queen 
during the progress of the Reform Bill are 
set forth with intelligence. 


Muc# honest research at the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere 
has gone to make up Mary Tudor, Queen of 
France, by Mary Croom Brown (Methuen & 
Co.) We regret that we cannot regard 
the result as quite worth the labour ex- 
pended. Treated in a learned review, the 
‘French Queen’? would have made an 
interesting subject, but her career, when 
expanded into a volume of over 250 pages, 
yields but mild pleasure. We get much 
tangled diplomacy with which Mary had 
very little to do, even when she was a pawn 
in the game, and long descriptions of cere- 
monies and costumes, reading one very much 
like another. As her biographer candidly 
admits, the real Mary is only known to us 
during her brief life as the young wife of the 
valetudinarian Louis XII., and during the 
complications brought about by her secret 
marriage with the splendid, but puzzle- 
headed Duke of Suffolk. Under stress of 
difficulties her letters show genuine feeling ; 
and her readiness to bear the brunt of the 
displeasure of Henry VIII. is greatly to her 
credit. But Wolsey’s are by far the most 
arresting letters reproduced in this volume ; 
every sentence bears the impress of his 
powerful mind and supreme capacity for 
adapting means to ends. The correspon- 
dence has been handled with literary skill, 
and is treated in several well-constructed 
chapters. A good deal of the biography, 
however, suffers from diffuseness, and Mary 
passes out of sight under an elaborate picture 
of her times. This defect notwithstanding, 
leisurely readers who are attracted by the 
early Tudor period will find it ably illus- 
trated in Miss Croom Brown’s study with 
much fresh material. 


PRaIsE with but little reserve is to be paid 
to The Cambridge Modern History—Vol. 
XIII.: Genealogical Tables and Lists, and 
General Index (Cambridge University Press). 
If the extent to which the compilers of these 
invaluable tables and lists have been com- 
Pelled to rely on German sources conveys & 
certain feeling of humiliation, it is at all 
vents a comfort to know that English his- 





torical research has taken the right way at 
last. Students will find in this volume 
much information which they would fail to 
discover elsewhere. It was an excellent 
idea, for example, to set out the most notable 
Trish clans; and if room has not been 
made for some of the English and Scottish 
ministerial families, the answer that they 
can readily be traced in ‘ Peerages’ and 
other works of reference is sufficient. The 
Italian and Spanish genealogies will enable 
students to solve many complications in 
the bypaths of history. The lists of con- 
gresses and conferences, and of leagues and 
alliances, will be found very useful, but we 
do not quite understand why the list of 
English Parliaments stops at the passing of 
the Septennial Act. That measure does not 
work automatically, and many motives 
govern dissolutions. Among minor points 
we notice the omission of Gordon’s two 
governorships of the Sudan, though they 
were both; momentous. But, taken as a 
whole, theyvolume exhibits singularly few 
blemishes, while only those who have been 
engaged in such work can estimate the toil 
entailed by its composition. The Index, so 
far as we have been able to test it, appears 
to be both comprehensive and exact. 


THE publication of Labour Strife in the 
South Wales Coalfield, 1910-11, by David 
Evans (Cardiff, Educational Publishing Co.), 
should be cordially welcomed by all serious 
students of the industrial history of the day. 
The continued unrest in the South Wales 
coalfields, which culminated in the strikes 
and conflicts of a few months back, was 
from some points of view the most 
serious labour uprising in this country for 
several years. Based principally upon official 
records, and written obviously by a person 
for whom the mining industry holds no 
secrets, the book, while distinctly biased 
against the strikers,is yet to be welcomed 
as a careful presentment of a complicated 
phase in the industrial history of England. 


The facts that the book has accumulated 
and correlated are of such documentary 
value that they will retain their utility 
long after the actual events of the struggle 
have ceased to have any but an historical 
interest, and will prevent any necessity for 
further research upon the subject. A large- 
scale map of the district affected is given 
with the book. 


British North America, 1763-1867. By A. 
Wyatt Tilby. (Constable & Co.)—This third 
volume of ‘‘ The English People Overseas ”’ 
series may be regarded as a continuation 
of the first, ‘The American Colonies, 
1583-1763.’ Beginning with the period 
of the Treaty of Paris, it follows the develop- 
ment of British North America, through the 
stories of its builders’ lives, down to the birth 
of the confederated Dominion of Canada. 
The author has made no attempt to “ popu- 
larize”’ his work, the painstaking accuracy, 
thoroughness, and impartiality of which 
deserves the highest praise. We find this 
& book better worth reading than most 
of the “popular” accounts of different 
phases of British history. Nothing is 
scamped ; we find no mere verbiage, and 
never a hint of special pleading. The 
author has really informed himself regarding 
the people and the period he deals with ; 
and he knows how to convey his know- 
ledge to the reader. 


THE PRINCE OF TEANO, who now, perhaps 
in deference to a democratic age, is content 
to style himself plain Leone Caetani, Depu- 
tato al Parlamento, has collected some of the 
elaborate essays on Arabian and Moham- 
medan subjects from his great work, ‘ An- 





nali dell’ Islam,’ and issued them in a more 
convenient shape with the title Studi di 
Storia Orientale (Milan, Hoepli). 

The ‘ Annals’ were designed only for the 
learned, and are undoubtedly ponderous 
and costly. The present volume, the first of 
a promised series, is arranged for the use of 
ordinary Italian readers, who have not 
hitherto been indulged with any work of 
the kind, at once popular and authoritative, 
though there are not a few Italian Oriental- 
ists of the first rank. The Deputato Caetani 
modestly disclaims alike originality and 
profundity in his “‘ volgarizzamento storico ”’; 
but the absence of the references which 
abounded in the ‘ Annali’ will not deceive 
the initiated, who are familiar with the Prince 
of Teano’s careful and scholarly labours. 


Of the three studies now published, the 
second is by far the most important. It 
deals with the intricate problems connected 
with the prehistoric migrations, and the 
relation of these migrations to climatic 
changes accompanying the drying of the 
globe’s surface after the glacial period, and 
consequent variations in habitableness. The 
well-known theory of Prof. Guidi as to the 
— seat of the Semitic race in Baby- 
onia is discussed, and against it is favour- 
ably set the opposing view of Ndldeke, 
Winckler, and others who place this original 
seat in Arabia. The subject is illustrated 
by maps, and we do not think it would be 
easy to find a more candid and thorough 
examination of it. No doubt many highly 
controversial points are accepted, such as 
Winckler’s North-Arabian theory about the 
Israelites ; but where matters are still sub 
judice, the hypothetical character of the 
assumptions is always indicated. An enor- 
mous proportion of the theories propounded 
in this section belong to this controversial 
class, but this does not make it less interest- 
ing. A general survey of these modern 
theories suggested by recent discoveries was 
really wanted; and while we are glad that 
the students of Italy should first enjoy so 
valuable an exposition by their own country- 
man, we hope that it may soon find transla- 
tion. 

The other two studies treat respectively 
the influence of Islam and the Arabs upon 
Europe, and the “ psychology ”’ of the great 
success of the Saracens. Both are full of 
thought and significance. There is a useful 
Index of Names. 


Arabic Chrestomathy. By Ernst Harder. 
(Heidelberg, Groos.) — Considering the 
imperial position occupied by Great Britain 
in India and Egypt, a judicious inquirer would 
be puzzled to find the reason why Arabic, the 
Latin of Islam, and an indispensable aid 
to proficiency in Persian, Turkish, and 
Hindustani, should hitherto have been so 
little studied in this country. It cannot be 
maintained that there is any want of suit- 
able textbooks. Some of those already 
published are, indeed, better adapted for 
learners than the present volume, which will, 
however, be very useful at a later stage. 
Though interesting and characteristic, many 
of the passages chosen deal with subjects 
of a technical nature, and not much is done 
to simplify them by means of vocalization. 
The selections from modern Arabic news- 
ae go" form a novel and welcome feature, 

ut these, too, demand a fairly high standard 
of proficiency. Dr. Harder gives in an 
appendix some specimens of the ancient 
poetry, which are derived from N6ldeke’s 
well-known ‘Delectus.’ Besides foot-notes 
and references to Mr. Thatcher’s adaptation 
of the author’s ‘Arabic Grammar,’ there 
is a full Glossary. The type is clear, and 
does not readily fatigue the eye; but we 
have noticed several misprints. 
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The Comments of Bagshot. Edited by 
J. A. Spender. Second Series. (Con- 
stable.)—Those who read the first series of 
Bagshot’s comments will congratulate Mr. 
Spender on the good fortune which has 
brought another box of Bagshot papers 
into his possession and enabled him to pub- 
lish a second selection of them. 

As before, the lessons of history and poli- 
tics, wealth and poverty, society and religion, 
are read to us in a course of interesting and 
amusing fragments—jottings to which the 
character of Bagshot lends a kind of unity, 
though the garrulousness of age is perhaps 
its most distinctive individual feature, so 
far, we mean, as any feature is imaginary. 
The book, like its predecessor, lapses from 
time to time into the commonplace, but it 
is full of acute and pregnant sayings, and 
can be commended as an ideal companion 
on a railway journey or for an otherwise 
idle hour. 


In her elementary Jtalian Literature 
(Herbert & Daniel) Miss Marie Louise 
Egerton Castle appears to be more concerned 
with the lives than withthe writings of the 
authors mentioned. One-tenth of her book 
is devoted to an elaborate biography of 
Machiavelli, which involves a sketch of the 
history of his times, while his works are 
dismissed in a dozen pages. Petrarch is 
dealt with on similar lines. Ciullo d’Al- 
camo’s much-discussed poem is said to be 
the “‘ earliest known work in the ‘ volgare,’ ”’ 
though it is now generally agreed that it 
cannot have been written long before 1240, 
and is therefore later than many of the 
other Sicilian poems that have come down 
to us. The criticism, especially of later 
authors, is not of a high order. Carducci’s 
‘Odi Barbare’ are said to be written in 
blank verse. He is severely taken to task 
for the ‘Ode to Satan,’ which is described 
as an “apotheosis of evil,’ and we are 
bidden to “‘ lament the spilled and wasted 
wine of his genius.’’ In her account of 
Matilde Serao the author informs us that 
*‘ pathos is a new thing in literature: it is 
perhaps the chief product of the age.” 
However, the book is brightly written, con- 
taining a number of translated extracts, 
and will appeal to a certain class of readers. 








NOTES FROM CAMBRIDGE. 


THE past term has been a term of unrest : 
not that anything very striking has hap- 
pened, but there seems abroad a general 
anticipation of change. Little controversies 
have continually been cropping up, and the 
oligarchy of competent business and s0- 
called ‘“‘strong men” who “run” the 
University have certainly not enhanced their 
reputation among their subordinates. First 
the General Board—a curious omnium 
gatherum, selected by the Council and all 
the Boards of Studies, and invested with 
powers which so heterogeneous a body is 
singularly disqualified to wield—tried to 
deal with the Law Special in such a way 
as to set up the back of every teacher of 
law in the University, and the Senate 
promptly rallied to the side of the experts. 
In this case, of course, the Senate means the 
residents ; but I have observed that, when- 
ever it is a question between a special Board 
and an outside body, the Senate, as a rule, 
decides that those whose business it is to 
know ought to be —a Even the 
momentous decision of the Mathematical 
Board to abolish the Senior Wrangler was 
endorsed by the Senate, despite strenuous, 
and, as events have shown, not unreasonable 
opposition. If the Greek question be quoted 


against me, I reply that the Council ap- 
pointed a syndicate to report on it, consisting 
mainly of men who had no conception of a 
pass examination of any sort, kind, or 
description. I observe, by the way, that they 
are told at Oxford that because Convocation 
rejected the proposal to exempt the scientific 
from Greek a Commission is inevitable. 
Let our friends take heart. The deluge was 
predicted for us in 1897, when we threw 
out the proposals to grant degrees for women. 
Cultivons notre jardin, and, when the dreaded 
Commission does come, it will not pay much 
attention to the wishes either of our most 
progressive youths or of our maturer liberal 
Conservatives and conservative Liberals. 


The proposals to change the method of 
paying degree fees were rejected on the 
ground that they would weigh very heavily 
on the poor man. Most people agree 
that he will be always with us, and 
we simply could not do without him. 
Whenever the question of reform arises, or a 
demand is made on the corporate purse, 
our souls swell with tenderness for the poor. 
We can accept change—nay, we long for it— 
we love to pay for a good cause; but our 
eyes consider the poor, and we spurn the 
temptation. Reform must wait, and our 
best impulses be stifled, and the “ poor” 
must be protected. The outline of the 
scheme drawn up by the majority of the 
Council was that the terminal fees to the 
University should be increased, and at 
the end a pound or so should purchase the 
B.A. and M.A. degrees. At present it is 
a heavy tax at the end of a man’s three 
years to find upwards of 12/. for his B.A. 
degree ; and three years later, if he wants 
to become an M.A., much more is demanded, 
with an additional 25/. for putting his name 
for life on the ‘‘ books.’’ Under the sug- 
gested scheme he would have been bled so 
gradually as hardly to perceive it, and would 
have nolens volens become a life member 
of the Senate. In case of Parliament 
abolishing the University franchise he 
would, into the bargain, get very small 
advantages for his money. Thus the Uni- 
versity would be protected from loss, even 
if it were deprived of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation ; and further, it was hoped that an 
extended Senate would be more likely to 
perceive the wisdom of the Council, which, 
as Euclid used to say before he was abolished 
by the Board of Examinations, “is im- 
probable.” However, the graces—for the 
weak policy of offering the Senate alter- 
native proposals was adopted—were both 
rejected. I am bound to admit that per- 
sonally I regret the decision; but I cannot 
share in the surprise of those who had given 
their sanguine support to the scheme. 
They made two mistakes in allowing it 
to be seen that it emanated mainly from 
Trinity, and in thinking that it could be 
carried without energetic work. The two 
chief promoters were known to be two 
prominent members of the College, and of the 
party of progress ; and this alone was enough 
to arouse the hostility of many. If I were 
inclined to be a benefactor to the University, 
my offering would take the form of an 
inscription round the Council room in these 
words, Si non caste caute tamen, meaning, 
“Tf you want to get a job done, use a little 
common sense.”” However, one very serious 
proposal was greeted with a “ placet ’— 
namely, that the Financial Board should 
decide what doles the Scientific Depart- 
ments should receive. Despite the protests 
of Prof. Langley and others, our adminis- 
trators gained this important advantage. 
It is curious how easily many really vital 
matters are decided without any one seeming 





to understand the significance of the question 
at issue. 





‘ 





The fuss about ‘The Encyclopedia Bri. 
tannica ’ is still with us, and more and more 
Cambridge men feel that the Press should 
never have allowed itself to exploit the 
enterprise. The latest fly-sheets criticizing 
the advertisements of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
have been issued from Messrs. Fabb & 
Tyler’s printing works—a new departure, ag 
hitherto the Press has had the monopoly 
of this form of literature. Archdeacon 
Cunningham has been the leader of the last 
attack. The most satisfactory end of this 
unpleasant business would be if the Press 
could become entirely the property of the 
University, and the Syndicate be made 
amenable to the authority of the Senate, 
as all other Syndicates are. 

But Cambridge has done somethiag more 
than legislate and grumble this term. — It has 
enjoyed itself especially in theatrical matters, 
Rumour says that there have been some 
good performances at the New Theatre; 
but the amateur efforts were the subjects of 
more conversation and appreciation. The 
A.D.C. performed an adaptation of Thacke. 
ray’s ‘Rose and the Ring,’ which was 
throughout a success. The ‘ make-ups” 
were excellent, especially that of Mr. Birch 
of King’s as Countess Gruffanuff and of Mr, 
Dennis Robertson as the Queen. A small 
literary dispute was aroused over the 
name of Capt. Hedzoff. On the bill of the 
play he appeared as Tuffskin Hedzoff, and 
purists remarked that in chap. v. his name 
is Kutasoff. The Cambridge Review, in an 
appreciative critique of the play, asserted 
that in chap. xvii. Tuffskin is the Captain's 
Christian name; but in my edition it has 
been altered to Kutasoff. A good many 
grown-up children enjoyed Thackeray's 
children’s play; for whether the acting 
satisfies the critic or not—and it often 
reaches a very high level—a visit to the 
A.D.C. is always enjoyable. 

Far more ambitious, and equally successful, 
was the performance of Mozart's opera 
‘The Magic Flute,’ for which Mr. Dent 
prepared us by an admirably written account 
of the origin and meaning of the masterpiece, 
Ido not write as anexpert; but I have been 
told that it is an opera which the Pattis 
and Tetrazzinis engage in with diffidence. 
Still, ‘‘amateurs rush in,” &c., nor was 
their preswnption without some justification. 
The audience, consisting of musical ani 
unmusical Cambridge and many strangers, 
was thoroughly pleased. Mr. Carey’s acting 
was by far the most remarkable in a per 
formance where all did well. The costumes, 
designed by Mrs. Cockerill, were extremely 
artistic and marvellously inexpensive. It is 
said that the gorgeous gilded helmets of some 
of the supers were fashioned out of biscuit 
boxes, and that their cost could be reckoned 
in denarii. I was informed that the blue 
network cloaks worn by the central figures 
in the chorus were proportionately cheap, 
but the effect, aided by skilful grouping, 
was wonderful ; and‘ The Magic Flute * was 
an artistic success. My only misgivings about 
the music are that I, a most unmusi¢ 
Philistine, enjoyed myself throughout. 

Prof. Ridgeway has been making oul 
flesh creep in the Educational Supplement 
of The Times. He suggests that the Colleges 
should pay a progressive percentage on theif 
income, regardless of the number of fellows, 
scholars, &c., they have to support. This 
a curiously different standpoint from that of 
the trades unions who investigated the affairs 
of Cambridge last autumn. Dr. Ridgeway 
wishes Trinity, with its sixty fellows, to be 
mulcted heavily, and St. Catharine’s, with it 
five or six, to escape almost taxless. He also 
wants a secret ballot in University elections 
But whether we agree or not with him, wé 
could not do without our Disney Poa 
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NOTES FROM DUBLIN. 


LAST WEEK there was in The Atheneum a 
very trenchant article from an Oxford “M.” 
on the recent division concerning Greek. 
According to this writer ‘‘Case and_ his 
myrmidons ’’ gained a complete victory over 
the advocates of reform. What remedy was 
proposed ? This crushing victory is to be 
turned into a defeat by insisting on a new 
Royal Commission, which, it is assumed, will 
make short work of the majority in Convoca- 
tion. That body, which seems to us outsiders 
very democratic, is to be wiped out by the 
minority, whom it has outvoted. I trust 
the Editor will allow a Dublin M. to say 
something on this question, seeing that 
the much-desired reform was carried in 
Trinity College, Dublin, some years ago. 
Practical experience in another old Uni- 
versity may be regarded as of some value 
by those who do not belong to what we call 
in Ireland the ‘‘ cocksure school,’ and who 
are impervious to argument. How highly 
the Oxford M. rates his opinion appears 
sufficiently from the marvellous statement 
that the actual existence of a poor University 
with very rich Colleges is a contradiction in 
terms. We think of the many cases where 
a poor mother has married her daughters to 
rich men, so that those daughters are far 
richer than their mother. Is this a contra- 
diction in terms ? 

But let us come to the question on which 
T.C.D. can offer the evidence of experience. 
Greek has ceased to be compulsory there 
for about seven years. What are the 
consequences ? The Senior Lecturer, who 
controls the pass examinations, will tell 
you that there has been a considerable 
deterioration in the answering at these 
examinations. The number of candidates 
losing their examination often reaches 
40 per cent! There can be no doubt that 
the answering in both Latin and French is 
worse than it was, and that in mathematics 
it has not improved. The small minority 
who still take Greek are, as might be ex- 
pected, honour students, and therefore on 
a higher level. The main cause of this 
change seems to be that in Irish schools, 
which are poorly endowed and often strug- 
gling institutions, the dropping of Greek 
means that an inferior kind of teacher is 
employed. There are many who profess 
to know Latin without knowing Greek. 
It is hard to imagine any such to be com- 
petent teachers of Latin. The two lan- 
guages and literatures are so closely con- 
nected, Latin depends so much on Greek, 
that a good knowledge of the older and 
greater language seems necessary to any 
genuine Latinist. At all events, the facts 
stated can be proved by the College books. 
It is argued by M. (as is usual) that the know- 
ledge of Greek acquired by the pass-man 
will serve him for nothing in after-life. 
That is, however, the case with all the 
other subjects he learns. He does not 
leave the University with any competent 
knowledge of mathematics, or of ethics, or 
of physics, or of French. This argument, 
then, brought against Greek, applies to 
all higher learning. But in each case he 
is given the chance of going further. He is 
shown what knowledge in these subjects 
means, if he will take pains to acquire it, 
and hence it is that a proper liberal educa- 
tion should contain some teaching in several 
gteat subjects ; otherwise the student may 
80 out a@ mere tradesman, or a scientist in 
one subject. Of course, there is some 

dgery demanded in attaining a higher 
education, but is this of no use? Is there 
any profession without drudgery? And is 
not he the best man who can do his drudgery 





with the least friction? Give us the boy 
who can master not only what he does like, 
but also what he does not, and we have ‘the 
makings of a real man.”’ 

There is, however, one very weak spot in 
the defences of ‘‘ Case and his myrmidons,” 
where they have given M. achance of attack, 
which he has not neglected. He inveighs 
against the system of teaching Greek (and, 
of course, Latin) by grammatical rules, 
and by their analysis as dead and not living 
languages. We may go further, and say 
that even modern languages are taught in 
many schools as if they were dead languages, 
only to be known on paper, and examined in 
accordingly. Hence we see the melancholy 
fact that hundreds of youths who pass for 
the Army in French are just as ignorant of 
it in six months as they would be of Greek 
in the same circumstances. In _ Trinity 
College, Dublin, at the present day, the 
number of pass-inen who attain a working 
knowledge of French is very small, and that 
in spite of severe viva voce tests and frequent 
failures. They come from school with 
nothing but a dead knowledge. But if 
Greek were taught as a living language, by 
speaking, dictation, reading of great authors, 
with a minimum of grammar, it would soon 
be found by its scientist assailants, who are 
often ignorant of all languages but their 
own, that a knowledge of Greek was one of 
the most powerful aids which a man of 
science can find, not only by explaining 
to him his vocabulary, but also by opening 
to him the speculations of the greatest men 
of antiquity on the very metaphysical prob- 
lems which now occupy our highest minds. 


It will be asked, Why did Trinity College 
take the step which the Oxford reformers 
desire? Did not the great authorities 
agree that it was not only expedient, but 
wise ? The answer is that the cases of 
Oxford and Dublin are widely different. 
Oxford is prosperous and crowded, and can 
command any number of students. It was 
not so in Ireland, where the classes which 
had hitherto supported the old University 
of Dublin were disappearing, owing chiefly 
to the effects of agrarian legislation and the 
melancholy influences of creed. Even those 
in Dublin who were quite opposed to the 
new treatment of Greek were afraid that 
the halls of the great College would become 
empty, and leave it open to a fresh attack 
from its enemies. That was the attitude of 
the present writer. By this concession, and 
by the admission of women to the education 
of the place, the numbers have been well 
maintained, but the quality of the pass 
student is no longer the same. There is 
no falling off in the honour students, but 
that is not the question now under discussion. 


There may be good reasons why Bir- 
mingham or Manchester should not require 
Greek from all its students. These reasons 
do not exist in the case of Oxford. There 
should be at least one University in the 
country where the Classical ideal prevails, 
and the Oxford man should still represent 
that type, which is very different from that 
of the modern scientist. Oxford should not 
be a place for the mere acquiring of ‘‘ bread- 
and-butter studies,’ and the suggestion of 
a working-man’s college there only shows 
that very clever and thoughtful men may 
be most unsafe practical guides. 


There are many interesting results of the 
other experiment carried out successfully 
in Trinity College—the admission of women 
to all rights and privileges except residing 
in the College or sitting for fellowships— 
and on these the experience of Dublin 
should also be very useful, but the present 
article is already too long, and cannot enter 
upon a new subject. M. 





‘THE ENCYCLOPASDIA OF ISLAM.’ 


Earty in 1908 I received from Luzac 
& Co. a prospectus of ‘ The Encyclopedia of 
Islam,’ which stated that “ officials and 
business men of any nation will find informa- 
tion of every kind which they will find to be 
of daily use.” The work was to be complete 
in forty-five parts, at 3s. 6d. each, or 3s. to 
subscribers who paid for the whole work in 
advance. Being a ‘“ business man,” I paid 
6l. 15s. in advance. During the first twelve 
months I received five parts, the following 
year three parts, and two more (the last one 
being Bax to Bam) have since come to hand, 
making a total of ten parts in forty-one 
months. 

At this rate of progress it will take over 
fifteen years to complete the work, during 
which time my 6/. 15s. will have yielded 
about 5/. 10s. at compound interest. Islam 
moves slowly, but not so slowly as the 
editors of this ‘ Encyclopedia,’ and I am 
wondering how much up-to-date information 
“business men” will find when ZuURAH 
(‘that which is very distant’) is at length 
reached. J enclose my card, and beg to sign 
myself by the 99th attribute of Allah. 

AS-SABUR (‘‘ The Patient ’’). 

*,* Messrs. Luzac are merely the London 
agents. Our correspondent will see by 
referring to the review in our issue of Septem- 
ber 16th that some delay has been occasioned 
by change of editors. We are glad to note 
that acceleration is now taking place, four 
parts having appeared within ten months, 
the last one being received by us on 
November 6th. 

At the same time we have no doubt that 
the London agents would return any sub- 
scriptions which may have been paid in 
advance, especially as the publishing price 
of each part is 25 per cent above the sub- 
scription price. 








A RELIC OF A “CORNISH” 
SCRIPTORIUM. 

Or the four types of Insular (or Hiberno- 
Saxon) minuscule script, (1) Lrish, (2) Anglo- 
Saxon, (3) Welsh, (4) Cornish’ (z.e. Celtic 
of South-West Britain), the fourth is thought 
not to be represented by any* extant MS. 
I believe, however, that a ninth-century 
Latin MS. of the Gospels at Berne (Stadt- 
bibliothek, No. 671) may claim to be a sur- 
viving specimen. It is written in Insular 
minuscules by two scribes. A third scribe, 
also of the ninth century, has used the blank 
space on the last page of the Gospels (fol. 
74v.) for two slovenly acrostics, embodying 
the name AELFRED. In the following century 
entries in the Anglo-Saxon language and 
script have been made in subsequent pages 
(foll. 75v.—76v.). The last page (fol. 77v.) 
contains still later entries in Continental 
minuscule, one comprising a group of names : 
Aubertus, Gauterius, Amelina, Conidos ; 
another a list (left incomplete) of gold and 
silver plate. 

Now, although the example of the St. 
Chad Gospels, which passed from Llandaff 
to Lichfield, shows the migratory possibilities 
of MSS., various features suggest South-West 
Britain as the continued home of this MS., 
and a Celtic (not Anglo-Saxon) scriptorium 
as its place of origin. 

(1) The Insular script of the Gospels 
is of a peculiar type, resembling that of no 
Trish, English, or Welsh MS. known to me. 
That it cannot be Anglo-Saxon is proved by 
its use of some abbreviations (such as 
g°, “ergo”; gi, “igitur’’) which are never 
used by ninth-century English scribes. 





* Bodl. 572 is now said to be Welsh, not Cornish. 
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(2) The “ Aelfred’’ of the acrostic lines 
is apparently the King of Wessex (871-901) ; 
for the second acrostic, which has been so 
incorrectly printed in Hagen’s ‘ Carmina 
Medii Avi’ (Berne, 1877) as to mislead 
Dr. Stevenson in his edition of Asser 
(p. 307), may be presented thus :— 

En tibi descendant e caelo gratiae totak. 

Laetus eris semper, Aelfred, per compita Laeta. i 

Flectas iam mentem sacris; satiare Faleris (—phaléris). 

Recte doces properans falsa dulcedine Rerum. 

Ecce aptas clara semper lucrare talEnta. 

Docte peregrinae transcurre rura sophias. 

(3) Of the Anglo-Saxon entries (whose 
script is utterly unlike the script of the Gos- 
pels and the script of the acrostics) one 
refers to Bedroin in Wiltshire. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that 
the Logical fragment in the Welsh type of 
Insular script in the same library (C 219) 
seems to belong to the same MS. as the frag- 
ment (containing a Welsh gloss) at Leyden 
(Voss. Q. 2, fol. 60). The MS. belonged 
presumably to P. Daniel’s collection, and 
came from Fleury or that neighbourhood. 


W. M. Liypsay. 








BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 


““ Messrs. SoTHEBY’s sale on the 13th inst. and 
two following days included a number of interest- 
ng books and manuscripts, of which the following 
were the most important: Dickens, Sketches by 
Boz, both series, 3 vols., 1836-7, 261. ; Pickwick, 
in the original 20 numbers, 1837, 401. 10s.; F. W. 
Pailthorpe’s 24 water-colour drawings for ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ 211. ; Life and Letters of Dickens, 12 vols., 
extra-illustrated, 1872-82, 201. 10s.; 14 auto- 
graph letters of Dickens, sold in 11 lots, 401. 15s. ; 
a series of 8 letters, sold together, 331. Edna 
Lyall, autograph MS. of ‘ Donovan,’ 511. Whyte- 
Melville, autograph MS. of ‘ Holmby House,’ 311. 
Charles Reade, autograph MS. of ‘ Gold,’ the 
drama and the novel, afterwards called ‘ It’s 
Never Too Late to Mend,’ 22/. Wordsworth, 6 
letters to Mrs. Clarkson, 21/. 10s. R. B. Sheridan, 
Letter-journal addressed to Georgina, Duchess 
of Devonshire, and her sister, 1071; letter to 
Lady Bessborough, written from the House of 
Commons, 271. An album of drawings, &c., 
relating to Lady Hamilton, including some by 
Thomas Baxter, 25/1. 10s. R. L. Stevenson, 
Works, Edinburgh Edition, with his Life and 
Letters, 32 vols., 1894-1901, 50l.; his writing- 
desk from 17, Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 1251. ; 
autograph MS. of ‘ The New Lighthouse on the 
Dhu Heartach Rock,’ 521. George Meredith, 
Novels, 40 vols., 1856-95, 641.; autograph MS. 
of ‘The Sage Enamoured,’ &c., 701. C. Lamb, 
The King and Queen of Hearts, 1806, 340I. 
Office de la B.V.M., written by Nicolas Jarry, 
1656, 2051. Psalter, with Calendar, &c., Flemish, 
late 13th century, 7501. Legends of Saints, in 
German, MS., late 15th century, 2 vols., 88. 
Hore B.V.M., MS., French, 15th century, 811. 
Firdusi, Shah Nameh, MS., Persian, 17th century, 
501. N. Yonge, Musica Transalpina, 1588, 441. 
Badminton Library, 29 vols., large paper, 1895- 
1902, 401. Beaumarchais, contemporary MS. 
of ‘Le Mariage de Figaro,’ 1011. Marquis de 
Magny, Généalogie historique de la Maison 
Royale de Nassau, heraldic MS., finished in 
1845, 801. Sadi, Bostan, said to have been 
written and decorated by Shah Kasin, 1498, 1001. 
Psalter, MS., English, 13th or 14th century, in- 
complete, 401. Testimonial on parchment pre- 
sented to David Garrick, 32/1. Nolhac, Les 
Femmes de Versailles, in 5 portfolios, n.d., 561. 
Alken, National Sports of Great Briva: i, 1821, 661. 
Shakespeare, Fourth Folio, 1685, from William 
Morris’s library, 861.; First Folio, 1623, 5001. 
Holy Bible, 2 vols., 1659-60, bound by Samuel 
Mearne, probably for presentation to Charles II., 
3001. Ammirato, Istorie Fiorentine, 3  vols., 
1641-7, bound for Madame de Pompadour, 401. 
Breviary of the use of Thérouanne, MS., French, 
about 1443, 1807. Graduale, MS., Italian, late 
15th century, 43/1. Walton and Cotton, The 
Complete 5% 2 vols., 1653-76, 7501. Bun- 
yan’s copy of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, 3 vols., 
1641, was withdrawn at 6001. 

The following books and illuminated MSS. 
were from the library of the late Mr. J. S. Burra 
of Bockhanger, Ashford, Kent: Alsop, Appologi, 
Basle, 1501, 401. Bible, German, Nuremberg, 
1483, 541. Croniques de France abregees, 1494, 
61l. Dialogus Creaturarum Moralizatus, Ant- 
werp, 1491,50/. Ben Jonson, Workes, 2 vols., 1640, 








371. Leben der Heiligen, Koberger, Nuremberg, 
1488, 611. W. Lisle, The Faire Ethiopian, 1631, 
bound with two other works, 411. Macer Floridus 
de Viribus Herbarum, 31l. Paradise Lost, fourth 
title-page, 1668, 311. Sallust, Bellum Catili- 
narium, Venice, 1474, 501. Shakespeare, Second 
Folio, 1632, 961. Spiegel der menschlichen 
Behaltnisse, Basle, 1476, 2001. Valturius, De 
Re Militari, Verona, 1472, 2501. The MSS. were 
all of the 15th century. Hore, B.V.M., Flemish, 
with 16 miniatures, 100/.; another, Flemish, 
with 14 miniatures, 2351; another, Italian, with 
5 decorative borders and a miniature of the 
Crucifixion, 1011.; another, French, with 48 
miniatures, 2551.; another, Anglo-French, with 
18 miniatures, 5501. Psalter, Italian, with two 
full-page miniatures, 2101. 


The total of the sale was 10,4631. 17s. 


THE TOWNSHEND PAPERS. 


On Monday and Tuesday last Messrs. Sotheb 
sold documents removed from Raynham Hall, 
Fakenham, which formed part of the Townshend 
heirlooms. Among the most important lots were : 
A collection of 34 papers relating to Carolina and 
Georgia, 1720-45, 411. An account of the trans- 
actions between England and France relating to 
Hudson’s Bay, 1687, 175l. William Penn, 
founder of Pennsylvania, A.L.s. to Lord Town- 
shend, April 4, 1710, 327. Petition of Capt. John 
Welbe to Lord Townshend concerning Australia 
and the South Seas, Aug. 2, 1722, 52l. Lord 
Bolingbroke, 63 letters to Charles, Viscount 
Townshend, 1710-11, 77/7. Lord Carleton, 59 
letters to the same, 1709-10, 311. Lord Clarendon, 
A.L.s. to Lord Townshend, May 30, 1667, 231. 10s. ; 
another, July 28, n.y., 23/.; another, Sept. 16, 
1665, 231.; another, Aug. 28, 1665, 201. Sir E. 
Coke, A.L.s. to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 1607, 251. 
Cordonnel, 87 letters addressed to Mr. Walpole, 
giving an account of Marlborough’s campaign in 
1710, 281. Queen Elizabeth, sign manual to a 
document addressed to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
March 23, 1597, 251. Foreign Office letters and 
dispatches to Walpole, 1709-11, 211. Sir T. 
Gresham, L.s. to Sir Nathaniel Bacon, July 18, 
1579, 201.; A.L.s., July 10, 1579, to the same, 
221.; L.s. to the same, Sept. 16, 1579, 201. 10a. 
Official copies of 35 letters from Lord Townshend 
and Mr. Secretary Stanhope to the Duke of 
Argyll, 1715-16, 261. Matthew Prior, A.L.s. to 
Lord Townshend, Oct. 12, 1714, 271. Seventeen 
warrants committing prisoners to the Tower of 
London, 1676-7, 51/. Three volumes of auto- 
graph letters and dispatches to and from Horatio 
Walpole, 1725-6, 401. 


The total of the sale was 2,3281. 7s. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 


Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Galatians, 
1/6 net. 

With introduction and notes by A. Lukyn 
Williams. 

“— _— E. B.), Twelve Cambridge Sermons, 

net. 

Edited, with a Memoir, by H. F. Stewart. 

Saphir (Adolph), Christ and Israel: Lectures and 
Addresses on the Jews, 3/6 net. 

Stephen (Caroline Emelia), The Vision of Faith, 
and other Essays, 3/6 net. 

The other essays are on ‘ Divine Guidance’ 
and ‘Pain.’ There are also memoirs of the 
Quaker author by her niece Katharine Stephen 
and Dr. T. Hodgkin. 

Ward (Right Rev. Mgr. Bernard), The Eve of 
Catholic Emancipation: being the History 
of the English Catholics during the First 
Thirty Years of the Nineteenth Century: 
Vols. I. and II., 1803-20, 21/ net. 

Written in continuation of the author's 
‘Dawn of the Catholic Revival in England 
(1781-1803).’ Although principally concerned 
with the internal affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the work throws an important light 
upon the political struggle for Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the events of the early years of 
the Union with Ireland. Each volume is 
complete in itself, with appendixes, index, and 
chronological table, and contains numerous 
portrait illustrations. The work will be com- 
pleted by a further volume. It is written with 
an ease of style which makes it pleasant read- 
ing, apart from the interest of its subject. 





—$<<— 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Blinkenberg (Chr.), The Thunderweapon jp 
Religion and Folk-lore: a Study in Com. 
parative Archeology, 5/ net. 

In the Cambridge Archeological and Ethno- 
logical Series. 

Bulleid (Arthur) and Gray (Harold St. George), 

‘ The Glastonbury Lake Village : a Full Descrip. 
tion of the Excavations and the Relics Dis. 
covered, 1892-1907, Vol. I. 

With an introductory chapter by Robert 
Munro, and numerous illustrations and plans, 
Great Engravers: Francisco Goya; and Van 
Dyck and Portrait Engraving and Etching in 
the Seventeenth Century, 2/6 net each. 

Both illustrated. 

India, Annual Report of the Director-General of 
Archeology for the Year 1909-10: Part I, 
Administrative, 1/ 

Phillpotts (Eden), Dance of the Months, 12/6 net. 

With 12 illustrations by Mrs. Annie T, 
Benthall. 

Simpson (F. M.), A History of Architectural 
Development: Vol. III. The Renaissance in 
Italy, France, and England, 21/ net. 

With 268 illustrations. Part of the Archi 
tects’ Library. 

Smith (Vincent A.), A History of Fine Art in 
India and Ceylon from the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day, 63/ net. 

With 386 illustrations. 

Wyse (Henry T.), Modern Type Display and the 

Use of Type Ornament, 7/6 net. 


Poetry and Drama. 


Arkell (Reginald), Colombine, a Fantasy, and 
other Verses, 1/ net. 

With drawings by Frederick Carter. 

Arnald (Morris Le Roy), The Soliloquies of Shake 
speare: a Study in Technic, $1.25 net. 

There is a plethora of Shakespearian criticism, 
but the comprehensive character of this Ame 
rican volume, its concentration, its fertility 
of reference, and its exhaustive knowledge, 
have resulted in conclusions of a fresh and 
permanent interest. The matter is attractively 
and lucidly classified, and the weight of learn- 
ing has not crushed out the colour and vitality 
essential to the subject. 

Austin (Alfred), Love Poems, 1/ net. . 

Among much that is not of the Laureate'’s 
best this dainty little book contains some 
noteworthy verse, such as the pieces entitled 
‘Love’s Wisdom’ and ‘When Love was 
Young.’ 

Chatterton (Thomas), The Rowley Poems, 5/ net. 
Reprinted from Tyrwhitt’s third edition, 
edited, with an introduction, by Maurice 
Evan Hare. 

Gerald (A. F.), Songs of Rest, 2/ net. 

Grey (Mr. Vaughan), Some Original Recitations. 

Given by the author in the course of his 
weekly recitals at the Little French Theatre 
in Pembroke Gardens. 

Heavisides the Younger: the Poetical and Prose 
Works of Edward Marsh Heavisides, with 4 
Memoir by his Sister, Mrs. Jane Ann Heavi 
sides Simpson, 5/ 

Memorial cdition. 

Lay of the Nibelung Men, 10/6 net. 

Translated from the old German text by 
Arthur S. Way. 

Lioyd (William A. L.), The Return from the 
Masque, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 

Murray (Kate), A Christmas Play, including the 
Mystery of the Three Wise Men, 6d. net. 

Shakespeare, Complete Works, 1/ net, pape 
covers ; and 1/4 net cloth. 

The Oxford Edition, with a Glossary by 
W. J. Craig. To publish this excellent edition, 
which has 1,272 pages, at so cheap a price 8 
something of a feat. 

Sweetman (Elinor), The Wild Orchard, 3/6 net: | 

Verses that flag now and again, both i 
workmanship and inspiration, but have ur 
deniable poetic quality. 

Weddell (George), The Muse and some of het 
Children, 2/6 net. 

Woodward (Rev. G. R.), Golden Lays of Olden 
Days, 3/6 net. 

Zangwill (Israel), The War God: 
Five Acts, 2/6 net. 

For notice of the play see Athen., Nov. ll 
p. 603. 


a Tragedy in 


Music. 

Welch (Christopher), Six Lectures on the Recordet 
and other Flutes in relation to Literature 
10/6 net. 

Williams (C. F. Abdy), The Aristoxenian Theory 
of Musical Rhythm, 12/6 net. 
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Philosophy. 


Eucken (Rudolf), Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideal: the 
Fundamentals of a New Philosophy of Life, 
7/6 net. 

Translated, with an introductory note, by 
Alban G. Widgery. 


History and Biography. 


Belloc (Hilaire), Malplaquet, 1/ net. 

In the British Battle Series. 

Book of the Coronation Bonfires, 1/ net. 

Compiled by Canon Rawnsley, with nearly 
100 illustrations. 

Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and 
Companionage, 1912, 31/6 net. 

Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes for 1912, 15/ 

Memoirs of a Highland Lady: the Autobiography 
of Elizabeth Grant of Rothiemurchus, afterwards 
Mrs. Smith of Baltiboys, 1797-1830, 6/ net. 

Edited by Lady Strachey, with 20 illustra- 
tions. Second edition. 

Oak Book of Southampton of c. A.D. 1300, tran- 
scribed and edited from the Unique MS. in the 
Audit House, with Translation, Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by P. Studer: Vol. I. including 
the Anglo-French Ordinances of the Ancient 
Guild Merchant of Southampton; Vol. II. 
including a 14th-Century Version of the 
Medieval Sea-Laws known as the Rolls of 
Oleron, 15/9 net each; with Supplement con- 
taining Notes on the Anglo-French Dialect of 
Southampton (Early 14th Century), Glossary, 
and Indexes. 

Published by the Southampton Record 
Society. 

Riker (Thad W.), Henry Fox, First Lord Holland : 
a Study of the Career of an Eighteenth-Century 
Politician, 2 vols., 21/ net. 

This is the first complete biography of the 
capable, shrewd, and businesslike father of 
Charles James Fox. His perceptions and sym- 
pathies were limited, but he was ‘‘ perhaps the 
greatest political manager his country has 
ever known,” and represents well the specialized 
type of politician prevalent in the eighteenth 


century. 
Who’s Who, 1912, 10/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 


Arcambeau (Edme), The Book of Bridges, 12/6 net. 
An account of the bridges of Paris, with 18 
coloured illustrations by Jessie M. King. 
Hakluyt Society: Address by Sir Clements R. 
Markham on the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Foundation of the Society, December 15, 1896, 
revised on the Occasion of the Sixty-Fifth 
Anniversary, 1911 ; with Index to Publications. 
Kerala, the Land of Palms, by I. H. Hacker ; 
and Through the Eyes of the Island Children, 
by Basil Mathews, 2/ 
With 4 coloured plates and 63 illustrations. 
Speed (Maude), A Yachtswoman’s Cruises and 
some Steamer Voyages, 6/ net. 
Illustrated with sketches by the author. 
Turnbull (E. George), Irresponsible Impressions 
of India, 1/ net. 
In Murray & Evenden’s Pocket Series. 


Education. 


Burstall (Sara A.), The Story of the Manchester 
High School for Girls, 1871-1911. 

Forms Vol. VI. of the Education Series of 
Publications of the University of Manchester. 
Cooper (Lane), The Function of the Leader in 

Scholarship. 

An address delivered after the initiation of 
new members of the Cornell University on 
May 30. 

Harrow School Register, 1800-1911, 15/ net. 

Third edition, edited by M. G. Dauglish and 
P. K. Stephenson. 

Johns Hopkins University Circular, Preliminary 
Register, 1911-12. 


Anthropology. 
Bombay Anthropological Societ Journal, 
Vol. IX. No. I. tga) 2 
Sociology. 


Brownlow (J. M. E.), Women’s Work in Local 
Government (England and Wales), 2/6 net. 
Evans (David), Labour Strife in the South Wales 
Coalfield, 1910-11. 
_ For notice see p. 793. 
Smith (Samuel George), Social Pathology. 

_This book is “‘ an effort to furnish points of 
view for the problems of charities and correc- 
tion.” Among other useful things it contains 
a@ chapter on Eugenics which exposes, in a 
simple and popular way, some of the fallacies 
which have crept into that theory. 


Political Economy. 


| Vallings (Harold), The Smugglers of Haven 
Quay, 3/6 
Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 


Folk-lore. 


Hausa Sayings and Folk-lore, with a Vocabulary 
of New Words, 3/6 net. 
Compiled and edited by Roland S. Fletcher. 


Philology. 
Classical Review, December, 1/ net. 
Simla, The Conference of Orientalists, including 
Museums and Archeology Conference. 


School-Books. 
ies (Robert), a Selection of Poems (1835-64), 


Edited by W. T. Young for the Pitt Press 
Series. A compact and handy little book, ably 
edited, and printed with conspicuous clearness, 
comprising the poems most representative of 
Browning’s genius between 1835 and 1864. 
We find an excellent introduction, and a 
number of first-rate notes. It is pleasurable 
to welcome the judicious and modest work that 
has gone to the making up of this volume. 

Carlyle on Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History, 1/4 

Edited by George Wherry. In English Lite- 
rature for Schools. 

Lyrical Forms in English, 3/ net. 

Edited, with introduction and notes, for the 
use of schools, by Norman Hepple. 


Science. 


Batten (Frederick E.), Poliomyelitis in relation 
to the Spread of Infection by Schools, 1/ net. 

Issued by the Medical Officers of Schools 
Association. 

Bowman (I.), Forest Physiography: Physio- 
graphy of the United States and Principles of 
Soils in relation to Forestry, 21/ net. 

Journal of Genetics, November, 10/ net. 

Pears — John), The Text-Book of Astrology, 
a net. 

Second edition. For notice of first edition 
see Athen., June 14, 1879. * A large quantity of 
new matter and additional examples have 
been incorporated in this issue. 

Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections: 2056, 
Descriptions of Seven New African Grass- 
Warblers of the Genus Cisticola ; 2059, Descrip- 
tions of a New Species of Sunbird, Helionympha 
Raineyi, from British East Africa, both by 
Edgar A. Mearns. 

Warming (Eug.), Plant Life: a Textbook of 
Botany for Schools and Colleges, 4/6 net. 

Translated from the fourth edition of the 
Danish (E. Warming and C. Raunkier) by Metta 
M. Rehling and Elizabeth M. Thomas, with 
250 illustrations. 


Juvenile Books. 


Gibbs (Edith A.), A Golden Casket of Stories, 3/6 
The stories have been collected and pub- 
lished by the author’s sister, Clara E. Gibbs. 
The book contains a coloured frontispiece and 
15 other illustrations by Amelia M. Bowerley. 
Play of Saint George: a Play for Children. 
Words by the Rev. J. M. C. Crum, Music by 
Harold W. Rhodes. Words only 6d. net. 


Fiction. 
Barber (Evelyn), Michael, 6/ 

A tale in which the succession to an estate and 
the loves of the people interested in it are much 
interwoven. 

Kauffman (Reginald Wright), 
Ishmael, 6/ 

Relates one of the sordid tragedies of our great 
cities. Books dealing with such subjects demand 
the utmost rigour of artistic treatment, to 
obviate appeal to the crude and undesirable 
elements to which they are otherwise prone. We 
doubt whether this has been attained. 

Park (Mrs. Kendall), Riquilda: a Romance of 
Barcelona, 6/ 

A story of the Moorish attack on Barcelona 
in 986. Felipe de Cerdafia, a Catalan noble, 
in order to get into his power Riquilda, daughter 
of Borrell, Count of Barcelona, becomes the ally 
of Almanzor, the Moorish chief. The city is 
sacked by the Moors, but in the end _ his object 
is frustrated. The book contains several verbal 
infelicities, but is otherwise readable. 


Daughters of 


General Literature. 
After Graduation: What? being a Series of 
Articles published in ‘ Alma Mater,’ Aberdeen 
University Magazine, edited by Robert N. 
Gilchrist, 2/ net. 

The articles contain useful hints on the choice 
of careers, by authors who are entitled to write 
with authority. 





Economic Journal, December, 5/ net: 


Grierson (Francis), La Vie et les Hommes, 3/6 net. 
The second part of the book is on ‘ L’ Art, la 
Musique, la Littérature.’ The whole is a 
collection of short criticisms and reflections, 
without titles or very close sequence—written 
in French, during the author’s many visits to 
Paris. The book has already gained praise 
ame Seek critics for its originality and 
insight. 
Robertson (John G.), Outlines of the History of 
German Literature, 3/6 net. 

_The author has taken care not to overload 
his readers with names and titles, chiefly con- 
fining his attention to the principal men and 
movements in German literature, and the result 
is a useful and thoroughly readable introduction 
to the study of the subject. 

Thackeray’s Works: Critical Papers in Art; 
and Critical Papers in Literature, 10/6 net each. 

Parts of the Harry Furniss Centenary Edition. 

Whisperings from the Great: an Autograph 
Birthday Album, 2/ net. 
Compiled by Constance A. Meredyth. 
Woman, the Good and the Bad: the Dicta of 
Famous People of all Times, collected with 
Additions by Celt, 1/ net. 

An anthology of neat aphorisms, few of 
which, by the way, are the opinions of women 
themselves. The standard conceptions of 
woman through all ages are freely ventilated, 
with many witticisms. A quaint feature of the 
booklet is an occasional blank page, apparently 
i Senet or acquiescent comments by the 
reader. 


Year-Books, Almanacs, and Diaries. 
Englishwoman’s Year-Book and _ Directory, 
1912, 2/6 net. 
Literary Year-Book and Bookman’s Directory, 
1912, 6/ net. 
Who ’s Who Year-Book for 1912-13, 1/ net. 
Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book, 1912, 1/ net. 


Pamphlets. 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the Kent 


Coalfield. 


FOREIGN. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Della Seta (Alessandro), Religione e Arte figurata. 
The use of the human figure in religious art 
is discussed in chapters on Egyptian, Chaldean, 
and classical antiquity, and on Buddhism and 
Christianity. The illustrations are not all 
equally successful as reproductions, but the 
subjects are extraordinarily interesting. 
Ferrigni (Mario), Madonne Fiorentine, 18 lire. 
‘La storia dell’ arte si occupa soverchiae 
mente degli uomini—e se non ignora sempre, 
trascura troppo spesso la donna.’’ The author 
has set himself to remedy—so far as Florence 
is concerned—this neglect of women in art. 

He discusses their position -and significance 

in the work of all the great Florentine painters. 

The illustrations exceed 250, and are of unusual 

interest and beauty. 

Lémonon (Ernest), Naples et son Golfe. 

In Les Villes d’Art Célébres. The book is 
concerned chiefly with the treasures of art in 
Naples—somewhat less known than those of 
other Italian towns. The concluding chapte 
is devoted to the Gulf. There are 121 illustra- 
tions. 

History and Biography.° 
Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, 
Vol. VII. 
Marczali (Heinrich), Ungarisches Verfassungs- 
recht, 8m. 

Forms Vol. XV. of Das éffentliche Recht der 
Gegenwart. 


Geography and Travel. 
Dole (Charles Eudes), Les Royaumes des Neiges» 
4fr. 

An account—both historical and geographical 
—of the countries and peoples of the Himalaya, 
beginning with the Afghan frontier of India, 
and working eastward. Some of these studies, 
in a less complete form, have already appeared 
in publications connected with the East. The 
author has spent fifteen years in the Far East 
and in Central Asia. His book has 18 illus- 
trations and 3 maps. 

Science. 
Bulletin international de l’Académie des Sciences 
de Cracovie: Série A, Sciences Mathématiques, 
Octobre, Novembre.—Série B, Sciences Natur- 
elles, Octobre. 


*," All books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 





Gingerich (Solomon F.), Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and Browning: a Study in Human Freedom. 


previously noted. Publishere are requested to 
state prices when sending books. 
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Riterary Gossip. 


The Cornhill Magazine for January 
opens with ‘ A New Poem by Thackeray,’ 
printed for the first time by Col. Elton 
Prower from his father’s MS. book, 
in which it was written by the author at 
Weimar in 1831. A _ new serial story 
by Mr. Egerton Castle and his wife opens 
under the title ‘The Grip of Life.’ Sir 
Algernon West contributes a sketch of 
‘Lord James of Hereford’; and Sir 
Henry Lucy renews his reminiscences, 
adding ‘ More Passages by the Way’ to 
his ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness.’ 
Miss Dorothy V. Horace-Smith writes a 
lively sketch, ‘In a Truant School’ ; and 
‘The Twenty-First of January, 1793,’ by 
Sir James Yoxall, M.P., is an anniversary 
study of Louis XVI.’s last hours. ‘ Christ- 
mas Sport at Poltalloch,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Gathorne - Hardy, falls in with the 
season ; while short stories are ‘ A Christ- 
mas Eve under the Terror,’ by M. Paul 
Bourget, translated by Mrs. Arthur Bell, 
and * Laura and Trudi,’ by Mrs. Alfred 
Sidgwick. The number concludes with 
the answers to the questions set by Sir 
Frederick Pollock on the Falstaff Cycle, 
with which the present series of literary 
competitions comes to an end. 


Messrs. BLackwoop will issue early in 
1912, two new books by the Rev. Dr. 
James Lindsay, author of ‘Studies in 
European Philosophy’ and other philo- 
sophical works. The larger volume will 
be entitled ‘New Essays, Literary and 
Philosophical,’ and the smaller ‘ Five 
Literary Essays.’ 


THe January number of 7'he Dublin 
Review will contain two articles by the 
editor, Mr. Wilfrid Ward—one on ‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s Farewell’ ; the other on ‘ Tenny- 
son at Freshwater.’ The number also 
includes ‘An Agnostic Defeat,’ by Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton; ‘The Fortunes of 
Civilization,’ by Canon William Barry ; 
“The Thackeray Centenary,’ by Mrs. 
Warre Cornish ; * Phantasms of the Dead,’ 
by Mgr. Benson ; ‘ Early Irish Religious 
Poetry,’ by Mr. A. P. Graves ; and a poem 
by Prof. J. S. Phillimore. 


A NEW and conveniently small edition 
of the Vulgate New Testament will be 
published by the Oxford University Press 
at the beginning of the year. The text 
is that of the Oxford edition prepared 
by the late Bishop of Salisbury and Prof. 
H. J. White. It has been provided with 
a select critical apparatus and marginal 
references. 


The system of paragraphs in the Revised 
New Testament of 1881 has been followed 
in the new volume, which has been pro- 
duced at the joint expense of the Clarendon 
Press and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


Harper’s Magazine for January will 
include ‘ Socialism,’ by Mr. H. G. Wells ; 
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stories by Mr. Le Gallienne, Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman ; 
and a further instalment of Mr. Bigelow 
Paine’s papers on Mark Twain. 


Mr. JoHN OUSELEY announces a book 
by Mr. E. Elliot Stock, entitled ‘ The 
Land of the Lords Marchers,’ which 
describes a vagabond week spent among 
the peaks, rivers, and forests of a little- 
known district. It is the first volume of 
an illustrated series which will be yet 
another addition to the increasing number 
of books concerning the beauties of our 
own country. 


A FORTHCOMING publication of interest 
to students of philosophic thought is the 
‘Philosophie Essays’ of Wang Ch’ung, 
a distinguished Chinaman. They are en- 
titled ‘ Lun-H’eng,’ and have been trans- 
lated and annotated. The second part is 
due to appear this month from Messrs. 
Luzac. 


Mr. B. H. Buackwett of Oxford will 
shortly publish a volume of sonnets by 
Mr. Isidore G. Ascher, many of which have 
appeared in the press. 


A NEW volume of verse by Lady Alix 
Egerton, entitled ‘John o’ Dreams,’ will 
- be published by the St. Catherine 

Tress. 


Messrs. BurrEerwortu & Co. have 
nearly ready a treatise on ‘The National 
Insurance Act, 1911,’ by Mr. Orme B. 
Clarke, with an Introduction by Sir John 
Simon; and ‘The Law of Copyright,’ by 
Mr. L. C. F. Oldfield. 


THE Report of the Chaucer Society 
for 1911 informs us that two of the long- 
outstanding publications have been dis- 
tributed to members, and the third is 
due shortly. In the First Series, No. 
LXXII., being Part IX. of the Six-Text 
edition of ‘The Canterbury Tales,’ with 
Index by Prof. Corson, and Introduction 
by Prof. Skeat, is nearly ready. In the 
same series, No. LXXXII., a reprint of 
Thynne’s edition (1532) of “ The Romaunt 
of the Rose,’ edited by Dr. Furnivall, 
also introduced by Prof. Skeat; and in 
the Second Series, No. 46, Part I. of 
Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Thebes,’ text—to be 
followed (in Part II.) by notes, &c., and 
a full Introduction, edited by Prof. Axel 
Erdmann—have already been issued. 


The Times of last Tuesday prints a 
letter from Dr. Edmund Gosse, on behalf 
of the Nobel Prize Committee, announcing 
that the Committee proposes to lay down 
its functions owing to the fact that the 
Swedish Academy has now adopted an- 
other system for the determination of 
expert opinion in England. 


The Nobel Prize Committee was formed 
on January 14th, 1902, in order to com- 
pensate for the omission of the British 
Empire from the arrangements made for 
the proposing of candidates for the prize. 
It was officially recognized by the Swedish 
Academy, and has for ten years worked 





unremittingly at collecting and transmit- 
ting to*Stockholm the votes of all those 
persons who are eligible to recommend the 
name of an “ idealistic’ writer for the 
Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Mr. JoHn BigELOw, whose death was 
announced in New York on Tuesday last, 
distinguished himself in his long life 
alike as diplomatist and journalist. Born 
in 1817, he was admitted to the Bar in 
1839, but soon took to journalism. As a 
partner in The New York Evening Post with 
W. C. Briant he supported Lincoln’s 
Presidency, and was appointed by that 
statesman to the Paris Consulate, and 
afterwards to the post of Minister to 
France. On his return to the United 
States he devoted himself to literary work. 
His writings are numerous, and range from 
* Jamaica in 1850 ’ to ‘ The Correspondence 
and Literary Remains of Samuel J. Tilden.’ 
He brought out lives of Tilden, Benjamin 
Franklin, and W. C. Bryant, ‘The Wit 
and Wisdom of the Haytians,’ and ‘ The 
Useful Life a Crown to the Simple Life,’ as 
well as some contributions to politics. 
Mr. Bigelow’s ‘Retrospections of an 
Active Life’ (see Athen., March 5, 1910) 
give interesting accounts of his English 
friends. 


THE EnGLisH AssociaTION is holding 
its annual general meeting on January 12th 
and 13th at University College, Gower 
Street. Some interesting papers and dis- 
cussions are promised, and a large com- 
pany of men of letters will be in attend- 
ance. Mr. A. C. Bradley is delivering 
the address from the chair. Prof. Boas, 
a vice-president of the Association, is 
to open an interesting conference on 
‘The Teaching of English Composition in 
Schools’ on the Saturday. Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse is to read a short paper. On 
Friday the members and their friends are 
dining together at the Holborn Restaurant. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING of the Modern 
Language Association at Birmingham 
from January 3rd to 5th will include on 
the last date an address by Prof. Chatelain 
on ‘Le Sens classique renouvelé chez 
quelques Poétes francais contemporains : 
Charles Guérin, Olivier Calemard de la 
Fayette, Léo Larguier,’ and a Causerie 
by Prof. Sonnenschein on ‘ The Study of 
Latin in the Elizabethan Age.’ 


Tue Grirrorp LecturesHipe in the 
University of Edinburgh, 1913-15, has 
been offered to, and accepted by, Prof. 
Bergson. This is another tribute to the 
leading position he has made for himself 
among us during the last eighteen months. 


Kartsar-I-Hinp, the official rendering 
of the title Empress of India, is described 
by Sir George Birdwood in The Atheneum 
of Nov. 11, 1876, as “‘a most happy 
translation.” Its origin is ascribed to 
Dr. Leitner, under whose instructions 
the statue of Queen Victoria at the 
Oriental Institute, Woking, was erected. 
She is there represented wearing several 
Indian orders, with the title Kaisar-i- 
Hind inscribed in Persian and Hindu 
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SCIENCE 
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Beyond the Pir Panjal: Life among the 
Mountains and Valleys of Kashmir. By 
Ernest F. Neve. (Fisher Unwin.) 


So many books have been written about 
Kashmir that at first sight it seems doubt- 
ful whether there is room for more. The 
country has been described geographically 
by Mr. Frederic Drew of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain, who joined the 
Maharaja’s service in 1862, and was em- 
ployed first in searching for minerals, next 
in managing the Forest Department, and 
last as Governor of Ladakh, so that during 
his ten years’ work he had great oppor- 
tunities for collecting information for his 
book, ‘ The Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
tories.’ Before his day the late Sir 
Alexander Cunningham had dealt with the 
architectural remains; and more recently 
Sir Walter Lawrence, who was Settlement 
Officer in Kashmir from 1889 to 1895, 
published his exhaustive work, ‘ The 
Valley of Kashmir’ (Athen., Nov. 23rd, 
1895). 

The flora, fauna, and’sport of the country 
and its dependencies have already an ex- 
tensive literature, whilst its scenery has 
received worthy tributes from many per- 
sons, among them Dr. Arthur Neve and 
Mr. Geoffroy Millais in 1899, and ten years 
later Major E. Molyneux, and Sir Francis 
Younghusband. Its sentimental side has 
attracted Miss Florence Parbury in ‘ The 
Emerald set with Pearls,’ and, as some 
are apt to forget, Tom Moore in ‘ Lalla 
Rookh ’ :— 


Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave? 


Nevertheless, Dr. E. Neve’s book is 
welcome for two reasons: it affords 
glimpses of the development of the country 
during recent years, and describes the 
useful work of the Medical Mission in 
Srinagar. This work was originated in 
1854, when the well-known missionary 
Robert Clark visited the country and 
asked permission from Maharaja Gulab 
Singh to carry on work there. That 
astute ruler replied: ‘My subjects in 
Kashmir are very bad. I am sure that 
no one can do them any harm. I am 
rather curious to know whether the 
padri sahibs can do them any good.” 
Armed with this rather negative leave, 
Mr. Clark appealed to his friends, in par- 
ticular to Sir Robert Montgomery, Lieu- 
tenant -Governor of the Punjab, and to 
the Church Missionary Society, for assist- 
ance, which was liberally given. The work 
was begunin 1864. It met with consider- 
able opposition from the people, and Mr. 
Clark left Srinagar in November of that 
year. He was succeeded by Dr. Elmslie, 
a medical missionary, in 1865, and from 
that date success began. After Elmslie’s 
death in 1872 operations were carried on by 
Dr. Theodore Maxwell, a nephew of John 








Nicholson; by Edmund Downes, formerly 
an Artillery officer, and by others. The 
author says of their work :— 


“Thus Elmslie planted the Medical Mis- 
sion, Maxweil found it a permanent home, 
and Downes consolidated and extended it, 
and especially built up a great surgical 
reputation. With the kind aid of the Kash- 
mir State he enlarged the hospital, until 
there was accommodation for a hundred 
patients.” 


But the great development of the under- 
taking dates from 1882, when,Dr. Arthur 
Neve arrived, and from 1886, when his 
brother joined him. The hospital staff 
had been severely tried ; famines, pesti- 
lence, earthquakes, and all their resulting 
evils taxed their resources, were mitigated 
not without heavy cost. Smallpox, a 
source of grave danger to Europeans, was 
rife. Let the Doctor’s words be weighed 
by opponents of vaccination :— 


“Until the introduction of general vaccin- 
ation, practically the whole population of 
Kashmir contracted smallpox in childhood. 
The mortality was appalling. From this and 
other causes fifty per cent. of the children of 
Kashmir are said to die in infancy. I often 
wish the opponents of vaccination could be 
present in our consulting-room to see the 
melancholy procession, day by day, of those 
who have lost their sight trom smallpox. 
For this disease is the most frequent cause 
of total incurable blindness.” 


The recent development of Kashmir is 
said to have been most rapid from 1890 
to 1900, but progress is continual, though 
at varying rates. The river Jhelum is 
now utilized for the production of electric 
power at a place sixteen miles below 
Baramulla; bridges have been built, 
roads have been improved, and the condi- 
tion of the people has been raised. Still, 
much remains to be done ;_ tuberculosis is 
said to be increasing rapidly in the valley, 
and many swamps, we are told, require 
to be drained. Here caution is necessary ; 
for as much harm may be done by 
excessive or unwise drainage as by its 
neglect. These and many other matters 
of interest to visitors are pleasantly 
dealt with by Dr. E. Neve in his well- 
illustrated and useful book. 








SOCIETIES. 


British ACADEMY.—Dec. 13.—Dr. A. W. Ward, 
President, in the chair. Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
Fellow of the Academy, read a paper on ‘ Hittite 
Problems and the Excavation of Carchemish.’ 

The paper began with a brief consideration of 
the problems, historical and archeological, on 
which the excavation of the most imposing 
Hittite site in Syria ought to throw light. 
With a view to these, the British Museum 
decided to resume the exploration of Jerablus, 
intermitted for thirty years. This place, situated 
on the Euphrates, has already yielded Hittite 
monuments, and is in all probability to be 
identified with Carchemish, the capital of 
the most important Hittite people, or people 
sharing Hittite civilization, domiciled south 
of the Taurus. The resumed excavation has 
gone on for one season and will be continued 
next spring, and the results described now are 
purely provisional. 

The site may be treated as dual, the great 
Acropolis mound, rising nearly 150 feet above 
the river, being one part, and the walled city 
below, the other. On the Acropolis, which 
appears to be stratified with human deposits to 
a depth of at least 50 feet, only trial-pits, headings, 





and trenches could be made in the past season. 
The south end was crowned in Roman times by 
a great temple, the massive foundations of which, 
carried down nearly 30 feet, have destroyed 
earlier strata; but by means of a heading a 
neolithic stratum was tapped here. At the 
north end one wall of a building, probably Hittite, 
was reached at 18 feet, and two important 
Hittite monuments were found beside it. The 
exploration of this will be continued. A number 
of Hittite graves, of three types, were found in the 
north flank of the Acropolis, with their contents 
intact. ‘These yielded wholly new kinds of vases, 
besides bronze implements, and are the first 
Hittite graves explored as yet. 

In the Lower City the excavators reopened a 
spacious stairway found thirty years ago, which 
was probably connected with a palatial building 
lying on its north flank, and so far had been tested 
at two points only; and they cleared a monu- 
mental approach to this stairway, which, like 
the latter itself, was lined with reliefs. Alto- 
gether some twenty slabs were revealed, which 
show scenes of cult and military triumph, and 
include one slab inscribed with one of the longest 
and most complete Hittite texts yet found. 
In making this clearance the diggers came upon 
many other pieces of Hittite inscriptions and 
sculpture ; and with texts and fragments found 
elsewhere on the site or near it, they can already 
add about ninety new inscriptions to the ‘ Corpus.’ 
Some fragments of cuneiform of a late age, and 
some Greek, Aramaic, and Cufic inscriptions, have 
to be reckoned also. The Hittite sculptures 
from the stairs and approach seem to be of two 
periods, and there are signs of corresponding archi- 
tectural periods. A third and probably earliest 
period is represented by certain other sculptures 
found in situ at a little distance. Some Hittite 
houses of crude brick were also explored, and 
from them and from other parts of the site great 
numbers of terra-cotta figurines, weights in stone 
(one inscribed in Hittite), seals, &c., besides 
much pottery, were recovered. 

The paper concluded with a brief survey of 
the bearing of these discoveries on the South 
Hittite problems, and Hittite archwology in 
general. They showed that Carchemish had had 
a very long pre-Hittite existence, and they sup- 
port a Hittite occupation of it before the great 
descent of the Cappadocian Hatti in the fourteenth 
century B.c. After the latter event the city was 
greatly enlarged, and for a time continued — 
docian; but about the eleventh century there 
was much rebuilding, and Cappadocian influence 
began to be replaced by Mesopotamian, the Ishtar 
type of goddess and cult coming in. Though 
Egyptian civilization has left little or no trace, 
there are unmistakable signs of another influence, 
foreign to Cappadocia, and this seems to be derived 
from the late #gean civilization, and to have been 
communicated from Cyprus. After the Assyrian 
conquest Carchemish waned rapidly, and seems 
to have. had no importance in Aramaic times ; 
but it revived in the Greco-Syrian age, and con- 
tinued to be extensively inhabited into the Byzan- 
tine period, though its name then is still unknown. 

A short discussion followed, in which Mr. R. 
Campbell Thompson and Sir Arthur Evans took 
part. 

The paper will be published almost immediately 
in extenso. 





ASTRONOMICAL.—Dec. 8.—Dr. F. W. Dyson, 
President, in the chair.—Miss Gibson read a 
paper on the errors of measurements on photo- 
graphic plates. Measures were made with various 
orientations, and the results compared. The 
author concluded that measures with four different 
orientations are required to obtain trustworthy 
results, unless a preliminary series of measures 
is made.—Mr. F. Hope Jones showed and de- 
scribed the ‘“‘Synchronome Astronomical Regu- 
lator,’ consisting of a free pendulum with de- 
tached gravity escapement, the impulse being 
given by a lever falling upon a wheel pivoted at the 
bottom of the pendulum, and reset by the 
** Synchronome ”’ remontoire action.—Prof. H. H. 
Turner read a paper on the determination of dif- 
ferential star-places by photography, suggesting 
a method of photographing many consecutive 
regions of the same declination and hour-angle 
on the same plate, with considerable overlap. 
The paper dealt only with systematic errors, the 
discussion of final places being reserved for a 
future communication.—Prof. Fowler showed 
photographs of the spectrum of Comet Brooks 
taken at the Lowell Observatory, and of the 
spectrum of Comet Morehouse taken by Count 
de la Baume Pluvinel.—Mr. Hinks exhibited a 
series of photographs of Comets Brooks and 
Beljawsky taken at the Khedivial Observatory, 
Helwin, by Mr. Knox Shaw.—Prof. H. 4 
Turner gave an‘account of a paper by Mr. G. D. C. 
Stokes—a critical comparison of the overlapping 
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section of the Oxford and Potsdam Photographic 
Catalogue. The author selected for comparison 
& number of plates covering the richest region 
of the zone: for measurement he took 40 stars, 
distributed throughout the overlapping area, 
but not too near the edges. The stars selected 
were between 8°5 magnitude and 10 magnitude, 
so as to be neither too bright nor too faint to give 
good images. Two systems for obtaining solu- 
tions were adopted, and the results compared 
and discussed. 





GEOLOGICAL.—Dec. 6.—Prof. W. W. Watts, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. G. Debayo Agbebi, 
Mr. H. Auty, Mr. F. J. Barnes, Mr. R. G. A. 
Bullerwell, Mr. A. Croom-Johnson, Mr. Hem 
Chandra Das-Gupta, Dr. G. Delépine, Dr. Franz 
Herzberg, Mr. D. Leighton, Mr. R. R. Lewer, 
Mr. F. W. Linck, Mr. A. G. Macdonald, Mr. 
Baidya Nath Saha, Mr. E. W. Terrey, and Dr. 
R. C. Wallace were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read: 
‘The Faulted Inlier of Carboniferous Limestone 
at Upper Vobster, Somerset,’ by Dr. T. Franklin 
Sibly,—and ‘ Geology of a Part of Costa Rica,’ 
by Mr. James Romanes. 





AstaTic.—Dec. 12.—Sir H. Mortimer Durand, 
Director, in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. 
Vincent A. Smith on ‘ Indian Painting from the 
Sixteenth to the Eighteenth Century.’ He said 
thatzin or about a.p. 1570 Akbar introduced the 
practice of painting in the Persian style, the 
oldest known extant Indo-Persian painting being 
the frescoes dating from that time on the walls of 
certain rooms at Fathpur-Sikri. But painting 
had been known in India from time immemorial. 
That fact is established not only by abundant 
references in literature, but also by the existence 
to this day of specimens going back to the second 
century before Christ in a cave of the Ramgarh 
hill, Orissa. Later examples are found at Ajanta 
and in Ceylon. Between the close of the Ajanta 
series in the seventh century and the introduction 
of the Indo-Persian technique in 1570, a space of 
900 years, hardly anything has survived. The 
works executed seem to have been mostly frescoes 
on walls. Some painting earlier than Akbar’s 
time still remain in Bengal and Orissa, but very 
little elsewhere. 


Except the frescoes at Fathpur-Sikri, the earliest 
Indo-Persian paintings are the illustrations, or 
so-called ‘‘ miniatures,’’ of the ‘ Razmnaima’ and 
other books prepared for Akbar’s library, which 
in the main are rather inferior imitations of Per- 
sian work. After a time the Indian artists 
acquired more freedom, chose their own subjects, 
ool produced small cabinet pictures to be bound 
in albums or handed round to connoisseurs. 
The Emperor Jahangir declared that he could 
distinguish the handiwork of any artist. The 
best Indo-Persian pictures are such cabinet pieces, 
especially those executed in the reign of Shah 
Jahan (1627-58). Many illustrations were shown, 
and the names of some of the leading artists were 
enumerated. 


Decline began during the reign of Aurangzeb, 
who, as a Puritan, cared little for art. But 
during the eighteenth century, after the battle 
of Plassey, a Hindu revival set in, and many 
beautiful pictures were produced, the best being 
those in the ‘ RagmAlas,’ illustrating the ‘‘ musical 
modes,” as explained by Sir William Jones. 
Examples were shown. 

The leading technical merit of the best Mughal 
drawings, whether mere outline sketches or 
elaborately coloured and gilt pictures, is the un- 
surpassed mastery over line displayed by the 
artists. The special glory of the Indo-Persian 
school, distinguishing it above all other schools 
of Asiatic art, is its high attainment in portraiture. 
The portraits are justly described by M. Blochet 
as ‘‘ genuine marvels ’’ and “ inimitable models.” 
All the leading men of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are portrayed. 


The art of the Indo-Persian school is wholly 
secular, practised for the delectation of kings, 
princes, and wealthy collectors. It thus lacks 
many of the elements of greatness, although 
admirable for its delicacy of execution, fine 
colouring, boldness of line, truthfulness in por- 
traiture, and sympathetic treatment of animal 
and plant life. The Hindu mythological and 
romantic pictures of the eighteenth century, 
while in large measure executed with Persian 
technique, express religious and human sentiment 
with greater freedom. 

A discussion followed, in which Col. Hendley, 
pon Longworth Dames, and Col. Plunkett took 
P 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Dec. 12.—A 
paper was read by Mr. John Gray on ‘A New 
Perigraph.’—The Chairman announced the elec- 
tion of Dr. A. E. McConnell and Mr. Coxhead as 
Fellows. 





Socrety oF BIBLICAL ARCHHOLOGY.—Dec. 13. 
—Mr. F. Legge in the chair.—The Rev. W. T. 
Pilter read a paper entitled ‘The Reign of Rim- 
Sin and the Conquest of Isin.’ 


The author reviewed all the contemporary 
documents of this King of Larsa, in the south of 
ancient Babylonia. The evidence indicated the 
stages of the rapid expansion of his power until 
his sovereignity of ‘“‘ the Kingdom of the whole 
country ”’ was proclaimed in Kish, ‘which, it was 
shown, must be the Northern Kish, which lay 
within a very few miles of the city of Babylon, 
but on the opposite bank of the Euphrates. The 
proclamation there of Rim-Sin in the presence of 
(the image of) the goddess Nin-mah, brought for 
the occasion from her shrine in Babylon, spoke 
clearly of the alliance at that time of Sin-muballit, 
the King of Babylon, with the King of Larsa. 
They two marched together to the overthrow of 
the then ancient and “ royal city’ of Isin, the 
conquest of which was celebrated by religious 
sacrifices, in which sheep were allocated for 
offering at the city—presumably a memorial 
city—of Isin, as well as at the important temples 
of Nippur, Erech, and elsewhere. Moreover, a 
lamb was sacrificed to ‘‘ Rim-Sin-Muballit,’’ which 
was interpreted to mean an offering to the allied, 
and almost divinely honoured, kings, Rim-Sin 
and Sin-muballit. Rim-Sin, as is well known, 
afterwards suffered a severe defeat at the hands 
of Hammurabi, but was not finally vanquished 
until the tenth year of Samsu-iluna, Hammurabi’s 
son and successor. The King of Larsa must then 
have been about eighty years of age. His name, 
however, should be read Rim-Aku, which— 
either for phonetic reasons’among the Hebrews, 
or from a mistake of non-Elamitic Babylonian 
scribes—is rendered ‘‘ Arioch ” in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis. 





SocrETY OF ENGINEERS.—Dec. 11.—Second 
Annual Meeting.—Mr. John*.Kennedy, V.P., 
in the chair.—The report of the scrutineers of the 
postal ballot for the election of Council and 
officers for 1912 showed that the following had 
been elected: President, John Kennedy; Vice- 
Presidents, A. Valon, H. C. H. Shenton, and 
Norman Scorgie ; Members of Council, H. Adams, 
C. T. Walrond, P. Griffith, T. E. Bower, H. C. 
Adams, J. R. Bell, S. Cowper-Coles, H. P. May- 
bury, B. H. M. Hewett, and F. H. Hummeli; 
Associate Member of Council, E. Scott-Snell ; 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, ‘D. B. Butler. 


It was announced that premiums for papers 
read at meetings and published in the Journal 
during 1911 had been awarded as follows: The 
President’s Gold Medal to Mr. W. R. Baldwin- 
Wiseman for his paper on ‘ The Administrative 
Aspect of Water Conservancy’; the Bessemer 
Premium of books or instruments to Mr. R. W. A. 
Brewer for his paper on ‘ Two-Stroke Cycle 
Engines’; the Clarke Premium to Mr. T. J. 
Gueritte for his paper on ‘ The Mechanical In- 
stallation and Upkeep of Permanent Way on 
Railways’; and Society’s Premiums to Mr. E. 
Kilburn Scott for his paper on ‘ Nitrogen Products 
made with the Aid of Electric Power,’ and Mr. 
Frank G. Woollard for his paper entitled ‘Some 
Notes on Drawing Office Organization.’ 





MATHEMATICAL.—Dec. 14. Messrs. A. Brown, 
Board, Airey, Mukhopadhyaya, and Fields were 
elected Members. 


The following papers were communicated : 
“On the Pressure of Radiation on a Cylindrical 
Obstacle,’ by Dr. J. W. Nicholson,—‘ On Her- 
mitian Invariants of a Canonical Substitution,’ 
by Mr. H. Hilton,—‘On the Fundamental 
Lemma of the Calculus of Variations,’ by Prof. 
E. W. Hobson,—‘ On the Outer Isomorphisms 
of a Group,’ by Prof. W. Burnside,—‘ Invariants 
of Linear Differential Equations,’ by Dr. E. B. 
Stouffer,—and ‘A Method of proving Certain 
oe a relating to Adjointness,’ by Prof. J. C. 

ields. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Tavs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Childhood of Animals: I. I 
ductor ’ Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell. Juvenile Lecture.) ~~ 





ry,’ Dr. 
Sat. Ro: nstitution, 3,—‘The Chi’ of Animals: I 
Buration of Youth,’ Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell. joa 
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Science Gossip. 


THE death at Stonehaven of Mr. George 
Robert Milne Murray, F.R.S., at 53, removes 
a distinguished botanist. He was succes- 
sively Lecturer on Botany at St. George’s 
Hospital, Naturalist to the Solar Eclipse 
Expedition to the West Indies, and Scientific 
Director of the National Antarctic Expedi- 
tion of 1901. He was also Keeper of the 
Department of Botany in the British 
Museum. He published an ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Seaweeds,’ and was joint 
author of a ‘Handbook of Cryptogamic 
Botany.’ 


Dr. Marte Stopes will give at University 
College, London, on Tuesday afternoons, ten 
lectures on ‘ General and Geological Aspects 
of Paleobotany.’ The lectures, which will 
begin on January 16th, and will be followed 
by demonstrations, represent pioneer work, 
as no University offers a similar course. 


THE annual catalogue of books concerning 
cartography and geography issued by 
MM. Frederik Muller & Cie. of Amsterdam, 
offers several remarkable - items. Of 
Ptolomzus, ‘Geographia, there are 
editions printed at Ulm in 1486, and at 
Rome in 1490 and 1507. We notice also 
a set including Jollain’s View of New York, 
1672; Candish’s Voyage, first edition, 1598 ; 
the English edition of Linschoten’s voyages 
of the same date; the original edition of 
the works of Las Casas, 1552-3; and a 
marble bust of Capt. Cook. 


THE annual Christmas course of juvenile 
lectures at the Royal Institution begins on 
Thursday afternoon next, when Dr. P. 
Chalmers Mitchell will deliver the first of 
six lectures on ‘ The Childhood of Animals.’ 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SENATE has 
accepted the charge of the Solar Physics 
Observatory offered to the University by 
the Board of Education, the Treasury agree- 
ing to provide sums for the removal of the 
Observatory from Kensington to Cambridge 
and for future annual grants-in-aid. 


THe work of ‘The British Nautical 
Almanac,’ in common with that of other 
countries, is about to undergo some modi- 
fications. A conference of directors of the 
National Ephemerides was held at Paris 
in October last to arrange a scheme of co- 
operation which would diminish duplica- 
tion of computing work, ‘and _ thereby 
increase the total capacity of the combined 
staff of the offices. The circumstances of 
eclipses of sun and moon, for instance, will 
be computed alternately year by year at 
Washington and Paris. The calculation 
of the daily positions of the planets was 
divided between the British and French 
offices; and it was agreed to make other 
labour-saving arrangements, whilst the in- 
crease of output will be shown by more 
tables of apparent places of stars and planets. 

In one particular future almanacs may 
differ, for it was resolved that for computing 
the position of the moon, the tables of 
Delaunay, as lately revised by M. Radan of 
Paris, shall be used in the French ephemeris, 
whilst the lunar places in ‘The British 
Nautical Almanac’ will be formed from the 
tables of Prof. Ernest Brown, a Cambridge 
man now holding a professorship in America. 

It was decided also that the official value 
of the flattening of the earth, or the fraction 
which represents the ratio between the 
difference of the longest and shortest axes 
of the earth’s figure and the longest axis, 
shall be 1/297. This is the value resulting 





from the most recent investigations in Europe 
and America. It implies that the diameter 
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of the earth from pole to pole is nearly 27 
miles less than the diameter at the Equator. 
This difference is probably known within 
half a mile. 


Tue suggestion made by Balfour Stewart 
nearly forty years ago, that there may 
possibly be some action of the planets on 
the sun which would show itself in sun- 
spots, has lately been revived in various 
quarters, the most recent contribution to 
the subject being a statistical paper in the 
November number of the Monthly Notices 
of the R.A.S., which results in the author’s 
statement that the case for planetary effects 
on —* phenomena is “ Not proven.” 
The author does not, however, give up the 
view that the dynamical effects of planets 
upon what is possibly an atmosphere of very 
uncertain stability may be manifested in 
some solar phenomena. 

Anote in the same number of the Monthly 
Notices makes a provisional classification 
of the tails of comets according to their 
shape. In one type the tail appears to be 
formed from matter ejected from the nucleus 
towards the sun, in which case the tail is a 
prolongation of the cylindrical envelope 
surrounding the nucleus. In the other the 
tail is formed by streamers radiating from 
the nucleus away from the sun. Examples 
of both types have been presented by recent 
comets, and the suggestion is made that the 
type of tail exhibited depends on the distance 
of the comet from the sun. 


Toe GEODETIC BUREAU at Potsdam has 
lately issued a volume giving the re- 
sults of ‘the work in the years 1906-8 of 
the eight observatories distributed round 
the world—six on the parallel of latitude 
39° 8’ North, two on the parallel 31° 55’ 
South—having for their purpose to deter- 
mine the movement of the earth’s pole of 
rotation with reference to the earth’s 
surface, or, in other words, the variation of 
latitude of these places. The results of the 
observations, which are exhibited diagram- 
matically, leave no room for doubt as to 
the reality of such a movement, and show 
that at the end of 1908 the North Pole was 
as much as twenty feet from its mean posi- 
tion. Great Britain is taking no part in this 
international work. 








FINE ARTS 


— 


Anthony Van Dyck : a Further Study. By 
Lionel Cust. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“THe AruNDEL LipraRy oF GREAT 
Masters,” of which this is the first volume, 
is certainly attractive in form. The 
paper is good; the type is so clear as to 
make reading a pleasure; and there are 
twenty-five illustrations in colour executed 
under the supervision of the Medici Society, 
whose name has come to denote a high 
standard of quality in colour reproduction. 
The volumes are to be issued at a price 
which only a few years ago would have 
been impossible for such work, and the 
fact serves to indicate the remarkable 
advance which has recently been made. 
We have compared two of the plates in 
this volume with the originals, now on 
loan to the National Gallery from Lord 
Lucas, and find that of ‘ Mrs. Anne Kirk ’ 
—a study in golden browns and yellows— 
to be about as exact in tones and values 





as a reproduction can be; that of the 
three children of the Balbi family is only 
inferior to it in a certain rawness of pink 
in the frock of the youngest child and a 
slight reduction in the scheme of lighting, 
which robs the gold-braided tunics of some 
of their glitter. It is, however, a very 
successful rendering of one of those studies 
of patrician childhood which Van Dyck 
knew so well how to execute. 


The plates form a_ representative 
selection of Van Dyck’s art. The choosing 
of less-known pictures has given a welcome 
air of novelty to the contents, but we 
confess to a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment in not finding one of the portraits of 
Charles I. among the number, on account of 
the part they have played in creating the 
legend of “the fair and fatal King.” 
There are, however, cavaliers and ladies 
of Charles’s Court, with others of Genoa 
and Brussels, enough to show by their 
air of grace and distinction how thoroughly 
Van Dyck portrayed the history of those 
who were his patrons, how truly their 
life lives in his canvases. The confident 
insouciance of youth which his work mir- 
rors so closely is seen in the plate of 
Prince Rupert; in the well-known figure 
of Lord Wharton with shepherd’s crook, 
from the Hermitage Gallery; and in that 
from the Ryks Museum at Amsterdam 
of the betrothed royal children, William II. 
of Orange and the Princess Mary Stuart, 
which reveals so potently the influence 
subsequently exerted by the art of Van 
Dyck upon that of Gainsborough. 


In a foreword to each plate at once 
sympathetic and judicious, Mr. Cust places 
it in its historical setting and assigns 
to it its weight in the estimate of artistic 
personality. 


How essentially derivative the art of 
Van Dyck was in subject composition 
is shown in the plate of ‘The Holy 
Family’ from the picture at Vienna, 
where the influence of Titian is seen 
supervening upon that of Rubens, the 
one being as clearly in evidence in 
the stately figure of the Virgin as is the 
other in the robustness and bravura 
of the St. Joseph. The ‘ Rinaldo and 
Armida’ at Clumber is almost entirely 
Titianesque in composition and scheme 
of colour. The eclectic nature of Van 
Dyck’s studies in Italy, evident from the 
pages of the Sketch - Book, now at 
Chatsworth, which accompanied him on 
his travels, gains additional testimony 
from the Duke of Westminster’s picture 
of the ‘ Virgin and Child with St. Catherine 
of Alexandria,’ in which the predominant 
influence is apparently that of Correggio, 
whosework at Parma, Mr.Cust conjectures, 
Van Dyck studied when travelling in the 
train of the Countess of Arundel. 


It has been said that the best prelimi- 
nary to a good short book on a big subject 
is to write a long one, in order to discern 
what are the really salient details. Mr. 
Cust has written the big book and more 
than one small one on Van Dyck, and the 
result illustrates the truth of the saying 
in the ease and’ precision which a long 
familiarity gives to the presentment of the 





facts of that master’s artistic life. Recent 
research has not apparently added much 
to the sum of knowledge about Van Dyck, 
and Mr. Cust in his Introduction travels 
perforce on an old road, and so makes 
all the better a cicerone. 


The divisions of Van Dyck’s artistic 
life are in sharp relief: the earliest period 
in Antwerp in close association with 
Rubens ; the Wanderjahr in Italy and the 
brilliant fruits of it in his long residence 
in Genoa; the return to Antwerp and 
period of ripe achievement there and at 
Brussels, to which date are assigned the 
* Maria Luigia de Tassis ’ and the ‘ Beatrice 
de Cusance, Princesse de Cante-Croix ’— 
beautiful as her name—now at Windsor ; 
lastly, his English period, as a veritable 
** prince of court-painters.”” Mr. Cust sets 
forth the essential differences which 
characterize each stage with a sure touch 
and with wealth of illustrative instance. 
His estimate of Van Dyck’s art is at once 
temperate and convincing. There is no 
attempt to extenuate his often flagrant 
borrowing from Rubens and Titian, due 
to his comparative lack of constructive 
power, and flagrant because the culprit 
was Van Dyck. His work in portraiture 
is open to the reproach of an ultra-fluency 
of handling, and of a tendency to super- 
ficiality which shows itself in the lack of 
any attempt toread the souls of his sitters 
beneath their mannered elegance, while 
even in the rendering of this he is often 
merely “ a skilful composer of formulas.” 
So Mr. Cust quotes the charge, which 
cannot be altogether rebutted. But how 
much there is remaining to the credit side ! 
What a galaxy he painted of those in the 
greater ways of life! With what incom- 
parable sureness of touch he transmitted 
their pomp and circumstance, their refine- 
ment, their proud confidence and high 
serenity, establishing thereby a tradition 
which has proved the dominant one in 
English portraiture ! 








BOOKS ON FURNITURE. 


The Book of Decorative Furniture. B 
Edwin Foley. Vol. II., and Sections XVI. 
and XVII. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—With 
these two sections and the issue of his com- 
pleted second volume Mr. Foley brings to 
a close his ambitious task. A survey and 
retrospect establish the preliminary criti- 
cism we made on the appearance of the 
earlier sections, that this is a most valuable 
encyclopedia of furniture. Its range has 
been considerable, extending from the Gothic 
and almost “ prehistoric’’ periods to the 
First Empire, and comprising criticism and 
illustration of English, French, Italian, 
Dutch, and German craftsmanship. The 
technical charts, time-tables, and lists 
included have also been an admirable feature, 
and whether for amateur or connoisseur 
this treatise should be indispensable. We 
have already called attention to the ex- 
cellence of the coloured plates, and in 
particular to the taste of the groupings and 
compositions in which the various articles 
illustrated are disposed. The woodcuts are 
also of great service, though necessarily not 
so decorative. The plates are occasionally 
open to criticism on the score of undue rich- 
ness, but that is a fault which appreciators 
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of colour will easily pardon. An error of 
judgment which is observable in the letter- 
ress is perhaps of more importance, because 
it tends to become an irritant. Mr. Foley, 
for some reason, has adopted a “ Yellow 
Press”? trick of head-lines which is too 
blatant for so elegant a book. His capital- 
ized headings frequently form part : of 
his letterpress, and become necessary con- 
nectives between paragraph and paragraph. 
On the insertion of plates and their accom- 
panying explanations so as to interrupt the 
main flow of the argument we have had 
occasion to animadvert before. When these 
holes have been picked there remains for a 
reviewer nothing but praise to offer. 

Of the fifty plates in this volume, perhaps 
the most interesting is that of the Chinese 
Chippendale now at Badminton. There are 
chapters on Colonial furniture in America, 
on which a good deal has been written of 
late years, among others by Mrs. Morse 
and Mr. L. V. Lockwood. Mr. Foley evi- 
dently regrets that he has insufficient space 
to deal fully with his subject, and specifically 
refers to his inability to. handle peasant 
furniture and Oriental styles. But in truth 
the treatise is voluminous enough, and covers 
all the ground required by its title. Mr. 
Foley deals with Sheraton and the Empire 
period more fully than most writers, and, 
we think, with great judgment. Sheraton’s 
degeneration, which was partly tempera- 
mental, was hastened by the fascination 
exercised by French fashions on English 
taste. The influence of Italian designs and 
designers on the Brothers Adam is carefully 
demonstrated. 


In conclusion, Mr. Foley has something 
to say about modern decorative art. He 
considers the outlook very hopeful, and 
believes that modern British designers and 
craftsmen are “ as capable as their predeces- 
sors.” It is interesting to hear what a con- 
temporary designer thinks of the future :— 

**We are not at the end but at the beginning of 


decorative furniture design ; in inlay, for instance, 
only a tithe of possible colour-combinations has been 


ee Some few woods have mysteriously 
—_ d almost a monopoly in modern British inlaid 
work, 


This is encouraging. Mr. Foley adds that 
he has twenty samples of excellent Cingalese 
woods, not more than four of which are 
used by the designer. We might say that a 
similar statement could be made apropos of 
many countries. In New Zealand forests, 
for example, are most beautiful woods with 
wonderful grains. So far as we know, these 
are unknown in this country. Again, Mr. 
Foley is arguing on right lines in ad- 
vocating the expansion of design beyond 
its narrow traditional fetters. The use of 
birds and other animals is tacitly forbidden, 
while acanthus forms are handed on from 
generation to generation. Finally, it is 
suggested that steel may come into use for 
cabinet- work. Certainly neither art nor 
science ceased with the nineteenth century. 
As much beauty is hidden in the future as 
is revealed in the past. 


English Furniture of the Fighteenth Century. 
By Herbert Cescinsky. Vol. II. (Rout- 
ledge. )—Mr. Cescinsky’s knowledge of English 
furniture is both intimate and compre- 
hensive. There has probably never been 
a more direct and simple guide to it 
than the admirable two volumes of which 
this book is the second. The author ap- 
proaches his subject without any exhibition 
of the enthusiasm which some of his con- 
fréres show. His is a plain treatise, and as 
such is informative, illustrative, and easily 
followed. It is excellent for its purpose. 
If we have any quarrel with this side of it, 





it is that the volume lacks a table of con- 
tents. 

It opens with the reign of George L., 
and Mr. Cescinsky lays emphasis on the fact 
that with the death of Queen Anne, Court 
patronage of the native designers came to an 
end. The Hanoverians were foreigners with 
a distaste for England, and the craft was 
left to its own devices without stimulus 
between 1714 and 1745—that is to say, 
until the influence of Chippendale’s 
genius became dominant. The thoroughness 
with which the author treats his subject 
is shown by his handling of these compara- 
tively barren years. He divides the styles 
into four, and deals with each in lengthy 
chapters. The division is into the decorated 
Queen Anne, the lion, the satyr-mask, and 
the cabochon-and-leaf periods. To these 
he adds a chapter on architects’ furniture 
from 1720 to 1750. There is a chapter on 
‘Irish Chippendale,’ a phrase invented by 
Miss Simon, but improperly applied as 
this work preceded Chippendale’s influence. 
Mr. Cescinsky considers that the specimens 
found in Ireland were imported from Eng- 
land. 


When our author arrives at Chippendale 
himself he squares his shoulders and settles 
down to an agreeable task with zeal and 
understanding. No fewer than nine chapters, 
including over 200 pages, are devoted to 
the father of English furniture, including 
one on tripod furniture, which was Chippen- 
dale’s special invention. Chippendale, in- 
deed, serves to exhaust the author’s interest, 
as the history of the craft is not carried 
further with any fullness. Of Chippendale’s 
successors, of Mayhew, Ince, Heppel- 
white, and Sheraton, we find very little 
here. It may be that Mr. Cescinsky in- 
tends to devote another volume to these 
craftsmen, but of that there is no hint on 
the title-page. One of the best chapters 
deals with Chippendale’s use of fretwork and 
his Chinese designs. Is it fair to say that 
“‘with the introduction of the stiff arti- 
ficiality of Robert Adam....the decline 
set in” ? 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Artisticatty The Second Childhood of 
John Bull: Cartoons, by Max Beerbohm 
(Swift), suffers a little by its author’s 
seriousness. As a rule, caricature is none 
the worse if the artist means somewhat 
ferociously what he says, but Max is one 
who excels above all by the lightness of his 
touch, and a sly oblique method of attack 
is a little of the essence of his method. 
When he hammers away again and again 
at practically the same objective, some of 
the surprise of the assault is gone—above 
all when, as in the present instance, the 
victim is obviously open to criticism. We 
have not then the added delight of seeing a 
stately character betrayed by an unsus- 
pected weak spot. This is not to deny that 
Mr. Beerbohm shows considerable adroitness 
in displaying the varied weaknesses of 
senility which he attributes to John Bull. 
That gentleman’s pompous authority in 
‘De Arte Theatrali’ and cheerful patronage 
in ‘De Arte Poetica’ are marked by par- 
ticularly close observation of nature, and 
here, as throughout, the legend is wittily 
contrived to establish the parallel. When 
the subject calls for more brutal satire, 
as in the drawing of John rolling in the 

tter ‘‘ mafficking,” we cannot think Mr. 

eerbohm is ~ pm successful. The designs 
are reproduced on a handsome scale, which 


does full justice to the boldness and con- 
fidence of the artist’s somewhat over-loose 
drawing. 








Southey’s Life of Nelson. Illustrated by 
F. Brangwyn. Introduction by John Mase- 
field. (Gibbings.)—No set of designs of 
Mr. Brangwyn is likely to be quite destitute 
of vigour, but it cannot be said that he is 
here seen at his best. The chapter headings 
in line, which are, of course, printed to go 
with the type, are bold enough in scale to 
stand such comparison, but lacking in the 
required steadiness and formality. They 
might be suitable enough as an accompani- 
ment to script. The full-page colour-prints 
are frankly pictorial. The best is plate iv., 
an Italian water féte. It looks slightly 
over-coloured, but that is probably the 
effect of the process, and one divines the 
original to have been a spirited sketch, 
spacious and lively. ‘After Trafalgar,’ 
plate vii., is also a striking arrangement; 
and No. i., ‘The Building of the Frigate,’ 
has a certain force of colour, though as a 
wonderful photographic reproduction of a 
sketch in heavy impasto, with all the 
corrugations of paint scrupulously rendered, 
it makes an unpleasant print. The other 
four pictures are not in these _ repro- 
ductions worthy of Mr. Brangwyn. Nor 
can we think he himself would esteem 
them so, for whatever qualities he might be 
willing to forgo, we cannot imagine him 
content to be dull. 


With its admirable reproductions of 
drawings, The Work of Henry Ospovat, by 
Oliver Onions (St. Catherine Press), is a 
not unworthy memorial of a gifted artist, 
known principally by his least inspired 
work—the caricatures which were, Mr. 
Onions tells us, the occasion of the present 
publication. If this were originally the case, 
there is reason for congratulating the pub- 
lishers on the fact that, as the idea of the 
work developed, it came to include a 
tolerably full representation of Ospovat’s 
more serious and more refined work; for 
the caricatures, although in such a drawing 
as ‘Hackenschmidt’ we see the plastic 
intention of the series (it is like a photo- 
graph of a brutally rough piece of clay 
modelling), and although they may 
have formed a useful exercise to a portrait 
painter on the way! of emancipation from 
literal imitation of{ nature to summary 
design, are not intrinsically first rate. 
None can compare on its own ground of 
grotesque power and compactness of struc- 
ture with the nobly impressive design 
‘O Lord! How Long?’ or for intensity 
of character with ‘The Wandering Jew,’ 
which we are sorry to miss among the 
reproductions. In his earlier work Ospovat’s 
development seems to have been very similar 
to that of many art students of his 
race, who, even at the present day, are 
peculiarly susceptible to the charms of 
romantic art—to such an extent, indeed, 
that among Jews we find even now belated 
followers of Rossetti, who by their vitality 
belie the current belief that the influence 
of the English Pre-Raphaelite school has 
already spent itself. Ospovat’s ‘ Mycerinus’ 
—an ‘ 1860” drawing more highly charged 
with passionate imagination—is a fine 
example of the kind of fervid Oriental 
imagery by which we have often been 
astonished when looking over the sketches 
of the students of a County Council technical 
school. He probably belonged to the same 
class of descendants of political refugees, in 
whom stress of circumstances has developed 
the emotional faculties to a pitch abnormal 
among English artists. As he grew older, 
Ospovat’s imaginative work became less 
derivative and more closely in touch with 
modern life, without, on that account, 
becoming less creative. His first attempt 
at portraiture (reproduced in colour), to 
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which Mr. Onions attaches considerable 
importance, appears to us hardly typical 
of its author, but rather a type of any 
serious artist’s first portrait, and we believe, 
moreover, that it would be possible to find 
a number of similar works by men who 
never again did anything of equal quality. 
Ospovat would never have done another 
marked by that restraint, but he surpassed it 
in such virile works as the ‘Study of Musician,’ 
as vigorous as Zorn at his best, and without 
the slightly material look which Zorn’s 
portraits always have. Ospovat’s interest in 
portraiture is also shown in the Browning 
illustrations—in such revelations of the 
tragic difficulties of middle life as ‘Fra 
Lippo Lippi,’ or the eloquent ‘Any Wife 
to any Husband.’ The irresistible poig- 
nancy of the latter drawing justifies for once 
the flatly literal illustration of the actual 
scene suggested by an author. It could only 
have been done by an artist of extraordinary 
earnestness, 

The book is excellently produced, and 
will be weleomed by the many admirers of 
one of the most vital of recent illustrators, 
whose work in lithography, moreover, even 
in his short career, compares not un- 
favourably with that of Fantin-Latour. 


Cameo Book -Stamps. Figured and de- 
scribed by Cyril Davenport. (Arnold.)— 
Mr. Davenport counts beyond doubt as 
one among the half-dozen authorities on 
bookbinding. His official position has given 
him familiarity with the collection of bindings 
in the British Museum—one of the best in 
the world—and his insatiable curiosity as 
to every detail of artistic handicraft has 
enabled him to appreciate technical merits. 
He is now publishing some of the results of 
his long study in a series of volumes dealing 
with branches of his subject hitherto seldom 
treated. His ‘ Heraldic Book-Stamps’ is 
already a standard work for collectors, and 
we feel no doubt that this new book will be 
found equally useful. 

In a cameo-stamp on leather the design 
shows in low relief, being produced by the 
pressure of a die. Many early examples are 
made from dies for medals or plaques, but 
the author has extended the use of the term 
to include large pictorial portrait or heraldic 
designs, unsuitable for any other material 
than leather. A few are coloured or gilded, 
e.g., the famous bindings executed for Cane- 
vari, physician to Urban VI.; but the 
majority are “blind,” that is, without 
gilding. Mr. Davenport’s Introduction gives 
& summarized but adequate account of the 
various kinds of cameo-stamps found, and 
of their distinguishing characteristics. Italian 
stamps are the rarest, and are usually very 
fine ; German stamps are the most common. 
These are often portraits—Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Charles V., &c.—on pigskin bindings, 
which take a fine impression, but are liable 
to roughen up in places with wear. 

The volume before us consists of 150 
of these stamps, drawn in facsimile by 
Mr. Davenport and described by him, with 
& full index of subjects, mottoes, dates, 
binders’ initials, and places. We have taken 
the opportunity of comparing many of these 
drawings with the bindings from which they 
were made, and we have nothing but praise 
for the skill and accuracy they display. In 
some cases parts of the binding can be seen 
in only one light, and then with the greatest 
difficulty, and a rubbing, while of value as 
recording the size and contour of the stamp, 
cannot really render the real outlines of 
the design. “Owing to the colour of the 
leather and the difficulty of lighting, photo- 
graphy is no help, even in the case of a perfect 
example, much less when centuries of wear 
have almost obliterated parts of the design. 








The reader will notice frequent mistakes in 
the Latin of the mottoes, a fact which shows 
that Latin ceased to be well known among 
the artificer class in the generation following 
the Reformation. The translations are 
often a little free ; in some cases it is difficult 
to say what the motto, as it stands, really 
means. 


In his monograph on The Earliest Coins 
of Greece Proper (British Academy), which 
was read before the Academy, Prof. 
Percy Gardner has dealt with one of the 
most difficult problems of ancient Greek 
numismatics. It is a sequel to his previous 
monograph on the ‘Gold Coinage of Asia 
before Alexander the Great,’ which was 
published in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy in 1908. The earliest coinage of 
Europe is a subject which can only be dealt 
with successfully by one possessed of special 
qualifications ; for he must not only be 
a numismatist and an archeologist who is 
intimately acquainted with the various 
phases of ancient art and with the early 
metrology of Asia and Europe, but he must 
also be capable of sifting and weighing 
impartially the views of ancient historians, 
who differ so often and so materially in their 
statements. 

Unlike the earliest money of Asia Minor, 
which is of electrum, the first coins of Greece 
Proper are of silver. Certain pieces of 
electrum from their resemblance to types 
of later issues have been assigned to various 
districts in Europe, viz., Thrace, Avgina, 
Eubea, and Athens; but the similarity 
is only a resemblance, and their weight, 
style, and fabric prove fairly conclusively 
that they emanated from Asia Minor, even 
though there is evidence from finds that 
they had a considerable currency in Europe. 
Naturally, where lines of commerce existed 
between the East and the West such pieces 
would find their way across the intervening 
sea. 


Numismatists are generally agreed that the 
earliest Greek coins issued in Europe are the 
‘** tortoises’ of Aigina, and ancient writers 
have gone so far as to assign this money to 
Pheidon, King of Argos; but, unfortu- 
nately, they differ as to his date. Some 
have placed him in the middle of the eighth 
century B.c.; others in the middle of the 
seventh century B.c.; whilst a third date 
given to him is at the end of the seventh or 
the beginning of the sixth century B.c. 
The coins of Aigina cannot be assigned to 
so early a period as the middle of the eighth 
century B.c. ; but no objection can be raised 
to either of the later dates. In order to 
reconcile the coins with these various 
views Prof. Gardner has taken a somewhat 
modified line; and having assigned to 
Pheidon the earliest date, 7.e., circa 750 B.c., 
he limits his reforms to the introduction of 
a new system of weights, known as the 
Pheidonian, which were soon adopted by 
the inhabitants of the Peloponnesus. 
Pheidon’s own coinage must therefore not 
be sought for in these AXginetic staters, which 
are certainly of later date; but perhaps 
in certain bars or spits of iron, which are 
occasionally met with in finds. Though 
their evidence is very vague, Prof. Gardner 
has attempted to show that there existed a 
commercial value between these spits of 
iron and the later silver coins; and he sug- 
gests that one spit was equal to the silver 
obol; six (a handful) to a drachm; and 
twelve (a double handful) to a didrachm. 
Though we are not quite convinced that the 
money of Pheidon is to be sought for in 
these pieces of iron, yet from their primitive 
style and fabric, and also from the evidence 
of finds, the coins of AXgina must rank as 
the first of European coinages. We know 





what was the Aginetic standard from 
existing weights, but Prof. Gardner leaves 
us somewhat in the dark as to its actual 
origin, which we conclude was Pheenician. 
Next in date, and also in order, Prof. 
Gardner takes the coinage of Euboa. Here 
we find another standard in use, which is 
known as Euboic; and again we have a 
difference of opinion as to its origin. Some 
hold that, like the 4ginetans, the Eubceans 
adapted their silver to bronze, and that their 
coinage originated at Chalcis, the copper city ; 
but the objections to this theory have been 
clearly stated by Prof. Gardner. It is 
much more probable that it was derived 
from the Babylonian royal gold standard, 
and that the silver coins were so minted 
that a certain number were equivalent to 
gold pieces (we presume Asiatic) then in 
currency. This theory seems to be the more 
plausible as this standard was adopted later, 
not only for the Athenian coinage, but 
also with some modifications by Alexander 
the Great. It was therefore mono- 
metallic, Considerable doubt still exists 
amongst numismatists as to the earliest 
coins to be attributed to Euboea on account 
of their types. Such pieces as bear the 
Gorgon’s head, the owl, the horse, the 
amphora, and the wheel seem specially to 
refer to Athens, and have therefore been 
attributed to that city. Prof. Gardner has 
considered the question very carefully, and 
has assigned some of these pieces to Kuboea 
(Chalcis and Eretria) and others to Athens. 
The coinages of Corinth and Corcyra are 
considered from similar standpoints, and 
the monograph concludes with an account 
of the early coins of Athens. The difficulty 
with the last series centres in the question, 
What were the reforms introduced by Solon ? 
a subject which, as Prof. Gardner rightly 
remarks, has aroused more controversy 
than any other in Greek numismatic history. 
Until the discovery of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens’ our only authority on these 
reforms was Plutarch, who cites the evi- 
dence of Androtion, the historian of Attica. 
Aristotle is in practical agreement with 
Androtion, though on some points there 
seem to exist at first certain differences. 
To explain these differences the versions of 
the two ancient writers are placed in parallel 
columns. All historians and numismatists 
know that to relieve debtors Solon made 
certain changes in the coinage and the 
weights. Heincreased them both: the mina, 
hitherto containing 70 (or 73) drachms, was 
to consist of 100 drachms; and the weight 
of the mina, which was of the Pheidonian 
standard, was increased for trade purposes 
5 percent. The debtor, therefore, in paying 
his debts received a benefit of 30 or 27 per 
cent, and in purchasing the commodities of 
life 5 per cent. A great difficulty in recon- 
ciling the views of Androtion and Aristotle 
is removed if we translate droxorjv aS @ 
‘cutting down,’ not an “abolition,” of 
the debts. It would have been very bad 
policy of Solon to relieve entirely debtors of 
their responsibilities, whereas to lessen their 
indebtedness when they were hard pressed 
was the act of a judicious legislator. By these 
reforms the object was effectually attained. 
Several other points are discussed, which 
are of almost equal importance, but we can- 
not touch on them*here. From these facts 
we learn that before the reforms of Solon 
the Pheidonian standard of weights was 
used at Athens, and we may conclude that 
if any coins were current there, they con- 
sisted mainly of the AXginetan ‘“ tortoises.” 
The lessening in weight of the drachm meant 
the introduction of the Euboic standard 
for the coinage; so that henceforth the 
coinage of Eubcea would find a ready cur- 
rency in Attica, which was separated by 
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only a narrow strip of water. However, 
Athens was not entirely dependent on 
foreign money, for Prof. Gardner has 
assigned to that city pieces having for ob- 
verse types the owl, the amphora, &c. The 
inauguration of the great Athenian coinage, 
with the head of Athene on the obverse 
and the owl on the reverse, was the work of 
Pisistratus a few years later, when Athens 
first took a prominent place in Greece and 
was turned from a small city into a great 
one. 


We have thought it desirable to notice 
at some length this monograph, as_ it 
contains so much of special interest to 
the historian as well as to the numismatist. 
The study of the early coinage of Greece 
opens up wide fields of inquiry, not 
only concerning the economic position of 
the various states of Greece, but also 
touching on their commercial relations 
amongst each other and with outlying 
nations. 


Prof. Gardner always writes in a very 
lucid manner, and he sets out his views 
very clearly and intelligibly even to those 
who may not be well acquainted with 
ancient metrology. We therefore hope 
that he will follow up his researches into 
later periods of Greek numismatics, and that 
he will show how Greece carried her influ- 
ence outside her own limits and into other 
countries, 








PRE-RAPHAELITES AT THE TATE 
GALLERY. 


Tue high level of accomplishment in 
this collection from the Birmingham Cor- 
poration Art Gallery is the principal fact 
which strikes the visitor. Within the limits 
of this school, at any rate, Birmingham 
bought wisely. On the other hand, while 
its appearance in London is welcome enough, 
as any exhibition might be which contained 
so many works of intrinsic merit, the 
interest of the collection is somewhat of the 
historical order, and it seems likely to have 
but little bearing on the art of the immediate 
future. When we see together so man 
works of the English Pre-Raphaelite School, 
we realize how generally the modern painter 
has adopted a convention for the repre- 
sentation of space rather than of things, 
and how difficult it is for him at present 
to take sufficient interest in his concrete 
subject-matter to sacrifice to forcible illus- 
tration the sculpturesque—ambitions, shall 
we say ? to which he has grown accustomed. 
Indifference to subject-matter is not assumed; 
artists really care very little about it, 
except in so far as it proves a convenient 
vehicle for expressing certain stylistic con- 
victions; and, although there are indica- 
tions of a coming revival of the dramatic 
sense in painting, it is not likely to take 
the form of the Romantic drama of Rossetti. 
We see too many sides to a question, and 
are too distrustful of appearances, to enter 
upon such work as that, except as a rather 
insincere histrionic experiment. The painter 
who is specially sensitive to tragedy will 
probably be convinced of the universality 
of it, and will contrive to give us the 
impression of its presence in any subject. 
We are not likely to see restored with any 
conviction the actuality of the tableau 
vivant. Still less likely, however, is a 
revival of the naturalistic splendour which 
was the aim of the other wing of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, best displayed here 
by a@ forerunner of the school, J. F. Lewis, 
in his Lilium auratum (45). It is impossible 
to doubt that the painter of this superbly 
capable work was as genuinely convinced 








of the superlative pictorial beauty of flowers 
and sunlit gardens and gorgeous fabrics as 
Rossetti was convinced of the intrinsic 
nobility of certain types of humanity. But 
we cannot blink the fact that the school, as 
indeed frequently happens, was peculiarly 
alien to the spirit of the generation which 
immediately followed it. When—as in Ma- 
dox Brown’s Last of England (18), or in 
certain drawings by Millais (69-76)—we are 
most impressed by its grasp on the essential, 
we are still mystified and even a little bored 
by solemn insistence on what seems to us 
pictorially extraneous. It will, however, 
probably be a long time before we have 
draughtsmanship at once so fine and so 
literal again. 








OLD MASTERS AND THE EARLY ENGLISH 
SCHOOL. 


Messrs. CHRISTIE held an important sale last 
Saturday, the highest price (8,4001.) being ob- 
tained for Lawrence’s Portrait of Mrs. Barin 
and Two Children, the girl, in white frock, seate 
on the arm of the couch, combing her mother’s 
hair; the boy kneeling on the couch to the left, 
with his arms round the neck of a large dog. 

The following belonged to the late Mr. G. E. 
Dering of Lockleys, Welwyn, Herts: Canaletto, 
Buildings on the Grand Canal, Venice, with 
gondolas and figures, 6721. Hoppner, Phoebe 
Wright (Mrs. Hoppner) as ‘ The Primrose Girl,’ 
1,2071.; Thomas, Lord Pelham, second Earl of 
Chichester, in blue coat with brass buttons, 
white stock, and powdered hair, 3781. Lely, 
Countess of Sunderland, in brown dress with 
white sleeves and grey scarf, seated; a vase 
of flowers by her side, 2257. ; Duchess of Cleveland, 
in grey dress with blue scarf, seated, holding a 
bowl of flowers, 3671. A. Cuyp, Figures, Horses, 
and Dog, 5461. G. van den Eeckhout, Portrait 
of a Gentleman, in blue dress, and his wife in 
white dress, with their son and daughter, dogs and 
dead game in the foreground, 262/. The Master 
of the Holzhausen Portraits, Portrait of a Gentle- 
man, in dark figured dress, trimmed with fur, 
showing a white shirt at the neck, with gold 
braided collar and gold chain, black hat ; holding 
a medallion of St. George in his left hand ; a town 
in the distance, with hills beyond, 2,1521. W. 
Knyf, A View at Nimeguen, with buildings, 
boats, and figures, 2151. A.van Ostade, A Woman 
and Two Boors, in an old barn, 2101. 

The following were the property of Mr. W. B. 
Wilberforce of Markington, Leeds: J. Highmore, 
William Wilberforce and his Wife, the grandfather 
of the Emancipator in plum-coloured coat and 
white satin vest, holding a letter in his left hand ; 
his wife in yellow dress with blue scarf, holding 
a spray of flowers, 3251. J. Rising, William 
Wilberforce, the Emancipator, in black coat, 
vest, and breeches, with white stock, and powdered 
hair ; seated, leaning his right arm upon a table, 
and holding a pen and a scroll, 6931. 

The following were the property of the late 
Mrs. J. M. Burn of Bath: Raeburn, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Henderson, nearly full face, wearing a brown 
dress trimmed with blue ribbon, thin blue sash, 
white muslin scarf round the neck, and white 
turban, 8401.; Alexander Henderson, Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, figure turned slightly to 
to the right; in dark brown coat and vest, and 
white stock, 2311. Reynolds, Sir Thomas Mills, 
fought under Wolfe at Quebec, wearing red 
military coat with epaulettes, brown vest, and 
white stock, 4091. 

The following were the property of Sir George 
Chetwynd: F. Hals, The Smoker, a peasant 
wearing a large felt hat, and holding a clay pipe 
in his right hand, 2,1007. C. Janssens, Lord Falk- 
land, in black dress with white lace collar, and 
flowing hair, 2411. Lely, Portrait of a Lady, in 
yellow dress with slashed sleeves, pearl necklace 
and earrings, her hair falling in ringlets upon her 
shoulders, 4201. N. Maes, Portrait of a Lady, in 
white satin dress, with red scarf and pearl orna- 
ments, by a fountain, 1,102/. Rembrandt, 
Portrait of an Old Lady, in brown dress and white 
headdress, her hands clasped in front of her, 
5251. 

The other pictures were from various par sag : 
D. Gardner, Miss Elizabeth Haward, daughter of 
Francis Haward, the engraver, and the painter’s 
sister-in-law, in dark cloak and large straw hat, 
with powdered hair, 2,3101. Rubens, Aineas, 
assisting Dido to Dismount, 892/. J. Wright, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Chase, the gentleman in 

rey coat and vest, with gold braid, holding a 
ute ; his wife, in blue dress trimmed with lace, 





seated on his right, holding a parrot on her left 
hand, 4621. G. Cocques, A Family at a Repast, 
in a landscape, 315/. Gainsborough, Edward, 
twelfth Earl of Derby, in dark coat, yellow vest, 
and buff breeches, by a table, 315/. Hoppner, 
Mrs. O’Hara, in black dress, cut low at the neck 
and with short sleeves, her hair bound with a 
dark-red ribbon, 2621. 
The total of the sale amounted to 30,4531. 9s. 


At Messrs. Sotheby’s sale of the collection of 
Japanese prints formed by the late Prof. E, 
Foxwell, Utamaro’s triptych, Plucking Per- 
simmon, fetched 921. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT has purchased 
from the British Section of the International 
Exhibition at Rome Mr. H. Hughes-Stanton’s 
large work, ‘St. Jean, Avignon,’ which was 
exhibited at the Academy in 1909. 


Mr. ALGERNON TALMAGE’S picture ‘The 
Kingdoms of the Winds,’ which gained the 
third prize at the recent International Exhi- 
bition at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, 
has now been purchased by the directors of 
the Institute for the permanent gallery. 
Another picture, ‘The Chalk Pit,’ by the 
same artist, which was in this year’s Aca- 
demy, has been purchased by Preston Cor- 
poration. 


Mr. WALTER CRANE has recently been 
invited by the Minister of Public Instruction 
in Italy to paint his own portrait for the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 


Tue Nortsx British ACADEMY OF ARTS 
will open on January 3rd an exhibition of 
water - colours by Mrs. P. Champion de 
Crespigny at Morrod’s Gallery, 160, North- 
umberland Street, Newcastle. 


A REMARKABLE historical exhibition 
opened this week at the Hétel de Ville, 
Paris. The collection includes plans, engrav- 
ings, drawings, photographs, and other 
documents belonging to the Seine Depart- 
ment, besides a number of important loans 
from the Carnavalet Museum, and from MM. 
Hartmann, Lucien Lambeau, the Baron de 
Bourgoing, and other collectors. The exhi- 
bition is open free daily. 


M. Pusatet, the Keeper of the Louvre, has 
recommended the formation there of a specia | 
museum of drawings, and it is hoped that 
his project for better arrangement will be 
put into execution early next year. 


THE place left vacant by the theft of the 
‘Mona Lisa’ in the Salon Carré at the 
Louvre is now filled by Raphael's ‘ Balthazar 
Castiglione,’ which has, in its turn, been 
replaced by the ‘Saint-Jean-Baptiste’ of 
Leonardo. 


Heer J. O. Kronia, the art historian and 
author of the ‘Guide du Musée Communal 
de Haarlem,’ &c., has resigned his position 
as director of that museum. His services 
have been secured by Messrs. Dowdeswell, 
and he will join their house in the early part 
of the New Year. 


M. Paut Vayson, the landscape artist» 
who died on the 13th inst., was born at Gordes 
(Vaucluse) in 1842, and at an early age 
deserted the law for painting. He first ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1865, obtaining 
medals in 1875, 1879, 1889 (gold), and 1900. 
Much of his work consists of scenes in the 
Midi; but he painted a good deal at Fon- 
tainebleau, in Algeria, and elsewhere. One 
of the most important and ambitious of his 
recent works was the large triptych, ‘ Saint 
Gens, Patron du Comtat - Venaissin,’ in the 
Salon of 1910, 
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THE marble bust of the ‘ batonnier”’ 
Léon Barboux, of the French Academy, 
which Dr. P. Paulin, the ‘‘ médecin - 
sculpteur,” exhibited at this year’s Salon 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, 
was unveiled last week in the Council 
Chamber of the Palais de Justice, Paris. A 
terra-cotta replica has been commissioned 
for the Hétel de Ville of Chateauroux, of 
which place Barboux was a native. 


M. Honorf DavuMEt, the French architect, 
who died last week in Paris, where he was 
born on Oct. 3rd, 1826, studied under Blouet 
and Gilbert, and won the Grand Prix de 
Rome for architecture as far back as 1855. 
His public and other works are exceedingly 
numerous, and include the Palais de Justice, 
Paris, and restorations at the Chateau of 
St. Germain-en-Laye and at Chantilly. His 
public honours were numerous, and included 
the Gold Medal of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 1908. In 1885 he was 
elected a member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts in succession to Ballu. 


RussIAN art has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Valentin A. Syeroff, at Moscow, 
on the 5th inst., at the age of 46. He was 
the son of the well-known composer Alex- 
ander Syeroff, whose house was in the early 
seventies the centre of an intimate circle of 
painters, sculptors, and musicians, where 
the leading principles of young Russian 
art were hotly discussed, The young V. 
Syeroff began his studies of painting under 
Ryepin, and continued them at Vienna, 
Paris, and Munich. Entering the St. Peters- 
burg Academy in 1880, he soon became well 
known in the artistic world. His master- 
pieces are his portraits of several artists of 
the Russian stage, composers (Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff and others), painters, some authors, 
and especially two remarkable portraits of 
Alexander ITI. and the Grand Duke Paul. 


M. Ltonce BfyfoiTe has just acquired 
for the Luxembourg Museum a collection of 
jewellery by M. Francisco Durio. M. Durio, 
who was an intimate friend of Gauguin and 
is the owner of some of this painter’s finest 
works, is not only one of the leading modern 
craftsmen in Paris, but also a sculptor of 
merit. He has recently completed a monu- 
ment to the Basque musician Juan Crisos- 
tomo de Arraga, which will be erected at 
Bilbao. 


A RESPECTFUL protest against the sentence 
of nine years’ imprisonment passed on the 
Spanish artist Senhor Sagrista for his 
cartoon ‘Homage to Ferrer’ has been 
signed by nineteen members of the Royal 
Academy and a large number of other dis- 
tinguished English artists. 


WE regret to find that we were wrong last 
week in our supposition that Mr. J. M. 
Brydon, the architect who designed the 
decoration of the Chelsea Town Hall, was 
still living. He died ten years ago, having 
finished his design for the new Local Govern- 
ment Board buildings at the corner of White- 
re _ Great George Street just before his 

eath, 


THE FaRNESE PaLace at Rome has been 
acquired by the French Government at a 
price of 3$ million francs for permanent use 
as an embassy. The Italian Government 
reserves the right to buy back the Palace 
if it ceases to be so used, and in other ways 
has protected the interests of Italy. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (Dec. 23).— Senseney's Original Colour Etchings, and 


George 
Colour Reproductions of the Masterpieces of G. F. Watts, 
Fine Art Society's Gallery. 


MUSIC 


——>—. 


MASSENET’S ‘ HERODIADE.’ 


In 1904 this opera was given for the first 
time at Covent Garden, twenty-three years 
after its production at Brussels. The im- 
pression created here was unsatisfactory, 
for to please the Censor the scene of action 
and the names of the dramatis persone were 
altered, and certain portions omitted ; 
although, curiously, ‘ Salomé,’ the new title 
then given to the work, pointed more forcibly 
than the earlier one to the Bible story. 
We are now solely concerned with the 
drama qua drama, and with the music. 

At the London Opera-House yesterday 
week the work was given in French, without 
changes in the text—thus affording a clear 
idea of the story as told by the librettists, 
MM. Paul Milliet and Henri Grémont, and 
of the extent to which it was coloured and 
intensified by the music. For the most 
part the style is essentially French in cha- 
racter. A composer cannot, of course, 
throw off his nationality, and what 
has been his early training in his native 
country; but in dealing with Eastern 
material Massenet might have done much, 
even though only outwardly, to create an 
Eastern atmosphere. He does make one 
attempt—in the Temple scene, which is 
one of the most impressive of the whole 
work, and he even goes so far as to make use 
in it of an old Hebrew chant. Again, he 
essays to give a certain boldness, which at 
times reaches severity, to the music accom- 
panying the utterances of the prophet, 
but the result is not sufficiently strong. 
In the dungeon scene in the last act Jean 
and Salomé (the latter has become a convert 
to the new faith) are little more than senti- 
mental stage puppets. We feel here that 
the music is theatrical, not dramatic. The 
r6le of Herod is the best both in the libretto 
and as regards the music. There is not the 
same insistence on his infatuation for Salomé 
such as we get in Strauss’s work, and 
however reprehensible his conduct, Herod 
remains a king, while the order to behead 
the stern prophet is felt to be due to weak- 
ness rather than to wickedness. 

Massenet has a keen sense for what will be 
effective on the stage; and he has, besides, 
knowledge, skill, and experience, so that his 
opera, at any rate, is interesting. The cast 
was strong. Madame Lina Cavalieri, the 
Salomé, sang, however, better than she 
acted ; Mlle. Marguerite d’Alvarez, the new 
contralto, who impersonated Herodias, dis- 
played a voice of genuine dramatic quality. 
M. Renaud, the Herod, was admirable ; 
he proved, in fact, the chief attraction. 
The mounting of the opera was exception- 
ally fine. 








Musical Gossip. 


Mr. P. Micuaret Farapay will produce 
at the Lyric Theatre next Saturday a new 
comic opera, ‘ Night Birds,’ by Miss Gladys 
Unger, with music by Johann Strauss, and 
lyrics by Arthur Anderson. 


OFrFENBACH’s ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ will 
be performed at the London Opera-House 
on the evening of Boxing Day. 


THE enterprising London Trio (Amina 
Goodwin, Simonetti, and Whitehouse) will 
open their New Year chamber concert 
season at the olian Hall on January 8th, 





when the programme will include Brahms’s 


Pianoforte Trio, Op. 101, and Beethoven’s 
‘Kreutzer ’ Sonata. 


A STRIKE of musicians at the Théatre 
Réjane, Paris, is reported to have taken 
place on the opening night of the ‘ Revue 
sans Géne,’ arising out of the employment 
of ‘‘Musiciens jaunes.”’ A piano was 
installed in the orchestra, on which one of 
the authors of the ‘ Revue’ himself accom- 
panied his interpreters. 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONFER- 
ENCE of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
opens at Llandudno on January Ist, when 
the members will be received by the General 
Council and that of the North Wales Section. 
On the 2nd prox. the first meeting will 
be held in the Town Hall. On Wednesday 
morning Mr. J. Carlowitz Ames will read a 
paper as basis for a discussion upon matters 
concerning the musical profession and the 
Society. The evening will be devoted to a 
lecture - recital by Mrs. Mary Davies. On 
Thursday morning Mr. T. Tertius Noble, 
organist of York Cathedral, will read a 
paper on ‘ Ear-Training and Musical Appre- 
ciation,’ a subject which is now engaging 
the serious attention of teachers. Another 
lecture-recital is announced for Thursday 
evening by M. Michele Esposito, entitled 
‘The Origin of the Opera.’ On Friday the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society will 
be held. 


THE SECOND GERMAN BRAHMS FESTIVAL 
will take place at Wiesbaden, June Ist to 
4th, 1912, under the direction of Fritz 
Steinbach, who will have his own Giirzenich 
orchestra and choir from Cologne. 


Puccini is said to have finished a new 
opera, ‘The Joyous Heart,’ the libretto of 
which is due to the Spanish poet Quincero. 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER, the well-known 
teacher of singing, died last Sunday in his 
80th year. He was born at Trieste, but 
settled in England in 1854. Twelve years 
later he was appointed Professor of Singing 
at the Royal Academy of Music. He wrote 
various works, including the cantata ‘ Fri- 
dolin,’ produced at Birmingham in 1873. 


THE manuscript symphony bearing the 
name of Beethoven which Herr Fritz Stein 
discovered at Jena, and which he regards 
as @ genuine youthful work of the composer, 
will be first performed at Leipsic, under 
the direction of Prof. Winderstein. It will 
also be given at Meiningen under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Max Reger, and at St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow under that of A. Siloti. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Concert Society, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall 

Tvrs.—Sar. London Opera-House. 


(Matinées also on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday.) 








DRAMA 


—a@ 


ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY: 
THE ‘ALCESTIS.’ 


On Friday in last week, in the Marble Hall 
at the University of London, the Elizabethan 
Stage Society gave—in English—a perform- 
ance of the ‘ Alcestis.’ The version used had 
been specially written for the occasion by 
Mr. Francis Hubback, and the production 
was under the direction of Mr. William 
Poel. It was announced on the programme 
that the interpretation given would be on 
the lines of Dr. Verrall’s suggestion in his 








‘Euripides the Rationalist’—that the true 
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subject of the play is the defeat of Death, 
while, in fact, Alcestis has never really died, 
but is brought back by Heracles from what 
was merely a state of trance. 

Before the play began Mr. C. Delisle 
Burns gave @ short address, preparing the 
mind of the audience for this interpretation, 
and pointing out that Euripides, himself 
profoundly religious, and fully aware that 
the orthodox dogma of his day was an 
expression of genuine religious experience, 
yet found these old wineskins all inadequate 
for his new wine. 

Mr. William Poel very ably fulfilled the 
promise of the programme. Death, and 
the trimmph over Death, dominated the 
whole. In order, no doubt, to make the 
significance of the play rather human and 
universal than historical, Mr. Poel did not 
hesitate to import into this work of the 
fifth century B.c., by means of the music 
and the grouping of the figures, associations 
which have gathered round Death in the 
course of Christian centuries. Alcestis was 
brought in lying on her bier; and the 
Chorus knelt round her, after the fashion 
familiar in pictures of the death of a saint. 
When all was over, four nunlike figures in 
black came and knelt, praying, two and two 
at her head and her feet. The music was 
drawn from Bach, Purcell, and other sources, 
and, where it approached nearest to a pagan 
character, reminded one of the old Northern 
dirge, with the “fire and fleet and candle- 
light,’ and the soul journeying over the 
Brig o’ Dread. The effect was, on the one 
hand, to heighten immensely the emotional 
significance of the play, and on the other 
to deprive it of any element of the comic. 
The wrangle between Admetus and Pheres 
was grotesque and gruesome ; and Heracles, in 
contrast, and yet in harmony, with the strong 
gloom, became simply satyric—the free, 
wild creature who is not concerned. Satyric, 
again, was the Thanatos—not, as we have 
seen him before, a stately grey-robed figure 
after the fashion of Watts’s Death, but a 
Ker — little, white-faced, white-bearded, 
dressed in a blue tunic, and having wings 
of grey feathers, large, short, and broad, 
like the Keres on a Greek vase. 

The playing was very good, though in 
the long speeches one felt the want of a 
convention, and the translation—in fluent, 
heroic couplets, verbally faithful to the 
original, but lacking in distinction—did 
not help the narrators out of their difficulties 
by making many a for them. The 
Chorus did excellently. Miss Lucy Wilson’s 
rendering of Alcestis was very fine: even 
finer in the bitterness towards her husband 
than in the farewell to her children. 
Heracles, too, was good. Admetus, who 
worked hard and well, we found somehow 
unconvincing. For one thing, in appearance 
and in action he was too young: Admetus, 
surely, is nothing if not middle-aged. 

The two fundamental ideas which the 
audience had been invited to trace in the 
play proved, we think, in the acting, incom- 
patible. We were confirmed in our original 
opinion that Alcestis really dies. Never- 
theless, this performance brought out with 
an almost painful vividness what we are 
inclined to believe may have been the 
real meaning of Euripides the rationalist 
in his parable—the intolerable bitterness of 
the return. The end was tragic, indeed, 
in its ghastly irony. It may be sad to die, 
Euripides seems to say, but, having once 
died, it would be much sadder to return. 
Behind the reluctance of Alcestis one felt 
the poet’s own conjecture :— 


Tis Voidev ei Civ Tov8’ O KéxAnrar Oaveiv, 
Td Gv 6 OvioKxev core ; 


I. H. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


The Daily Telegraph fund for five of 
Dickens’s grandchildren, the daughters of 
Charles Dickens, jun., has already had a 
wide success. It is to be reinforced by a 
special performance at the Coliseum on the 
evening of January 7th, for which many 
distinguished players have offered their 
services. There will be a long series of 
tableaux depicting scenes and _ incidents 
in the novelist’s works, and a chance to see 
some of our best actors disporting them- 
selves therein. 


On the evening of Wednesday, the 13th 
inst., the ‘‘ Frogs’’ Classical Society of 
the University College, Cardiff, acted the 
‘ Acharnians’ of Aristophanes in the New 
Theatre, Cardiff. More than seventy per- 
sons took part in the performance, which 
was given in the original Greek. An audi- 
ence of about a thousand followed the play 
with frequent applause, especially the scene 
of the Megarian and his “ pigs’ and the 
choruses, music for which had been written 
by Mr. N. M. Rowlands, a student of the 
College. The acting edition, containing the 
Greek text abridged, with a translation into 
English verse, was produced by Prof. G. 
Norwood, who also acted as stage manager. 


Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON’S next piece 
at the Haymarket Theatre will be Ibsen’s 
historical drama ‘The Pretenders.’ The 
production has been designed by Mr. 8. H. 
Sime, in conjunction with Mr. Joseph Harker. 
Mr. Sime is also responsible for the designs 
for the costumes. Mr. Norman O'Neill is 
writing music for the play, as he did for 
* The Blue Bird.’ 


On Wednesday night was produced at His 
Majesty’s ‘Orpheus in the Underground,’ 
adapted by Sir Herbert Tree, Mr. Alfred 
Noyes, and Mr. Frederick} Norton from 
the libretto of Offenbach. The mise en 
scéne—consisting of a Watteau-like scene ; 
Olympus, modernized to Olympia; Eury- 
dice’s boudoir in Hades; and ‘In the 
Shades ’—gave full scope to the resources 
of His Majesty’s. Mr. Courtice Pounds 
scored a fresh success with Orpheus. Mr. 
Lionel Mackinder as Pluto supplied a very 
necessary quickening of the action, in which 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Stanmore as 
Jupiter. Miss Grace Croft charmed us as 
Juno, a part which she undertook at a few 
hours’ notice owing to the illness of Miss 
Maidie Hope. Miss Hilda Antony as Venus 
and Miss Eleanor Perry as Eurydice filled 
their parts with credit. 

Miss Lottie Venne quite enters into the 
spirit of Mrs. Grundy, who is portrayed 
very differently from the accepted type ; 
but then if children or grown-ups are going 
to allow their enjoyment of the absurdities 
to be interfered with by lapses from con- 
ventional tradition, modern or mythological, 
they will be in sorry plight indeed. 

The producer, with his usual forethought, 
provides the public with a brochure which 
elucidates the general proceedings, though 
the quips and cranks introduced are so 
timely as to need no introduction to an 
immediately appreciative audience. 

Though otherwise the use made of the 
music cannot be taken exception to, it is 
allowed to interfere too much with the 
progress of the extravaganza itself, which, 
added to the frequent exclusive appeal 
made to their elders, rather unfits the play 
for children. Were we, however, to give 
full vent to our appreciation we should 
exceed our space, so we must content our- 








selves with awarding high praise to Miss 
Betty Callish’s Cupid, a part taken through. 
out with fascinating charm. 


THE Terentian or Plautine play which jg 
acted yearly by the Westminster boys, with- 
in a fairly definite cycle, isso sacrosanct with 
tradition that the critic who strays into this 
jealously guarded Arcadia is almost seduced 
from the austere impartiality of his craft, 
He is confronted with a drama which, in 
addition to being a more or less faithful 
transcript of the Roman society of the time, 
has a highly developed sense of stage artifice 
and a convention exclusively its own. He 
is assailed with an exotic pronunciation 
which persists in sounding all dissyllables 
long. As on the Elizabethan stage, he sees 
young men impersonating women ; so that 
he has to reincarnate his sense of dramatic 
values and to assume certain dramatic 
proprieties. 

The honours in ‘Phormio’ should go to 
Mr. Barrington-Ward as Geta and Mr. Part- 
ridge as Phormio. Mr. Ward conveyed 
the atmosphere of suave composure and 
indulgent disdain with which the wily slave 
regards both his dupes and his allies with 
real nicety and perception. The blustering 
Phormio, who, parasite and toady as he is, 
yet is full of inimitable self-sufficiency, was 
also most ably interpreted. The perform- 
ance went with swing and vivacity, the 
remaining actors filling their parts with 
credit and aptitude. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — H. St. G. G. — A. M. W. D, — 
F. W. H.—C. F. C.—W. H. C.—M. C. S.—C. D.— Received, 
W. H.—Not suitable for us. 
R. R. M.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 


We do not undertake to give the value of books, china 
pictures, &c. 
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SMITH ELDER ¢ Co.’s NEW EDITIONS 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 





In 26 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 68. net each; £7 16s. the set. 
The Centenary Biographical 
Edition of the Works of 
William Makepeace Thackeray. 


With Biographical Introductions by his daughter, LADY RITCHIE. 


Some writings of the Great Novelist hitherto unpublished ; 26 portraits 
of the Author, arranged in chronological order from the age of 3 onwards ; 
and about 500 separate plates, with very numerous other illustrations and 
facsimiles. Printed in large type on fine paper. 


Spectator.—‘* The first place must certainly be given to Lady Ritchie’s 
edition......It is difficult to see what more could be added to it.” 

Sphere.—‘*This is by far the most attractive as well as the most 
complete edition of Thackeray’s works our time has seen. It has many 
titles to commendation.” 





In 14 vols., large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per vol. 


‘Westmoreland’ Edition 


Mrs. Humphry Ward's Novels. 


Limited to 250 Copies, sold in Sets only, £5 Ss. the set of 14 vols. 


With introductions to each Novel by Mrs, Ward. 


Sumptuously illustrated with nearly 100 Photogravure Plates, including 
five Portraits, and drawings by ALBERT STERNER, CHARLES E. 
BROCK, and ARCHIBALD 8S. HARTRICK. 


*,* A fifteenth volume, comprising ‘Daphne: or Marriage 4 la Mode,’ 
and ‘Canadian Born,’ will follow in due course. 


Scotsman. --‘‘ There are few more interesting chapters in contemporary 
literary history than the prefaces in this edition. The edition is one which 
every admirer of this novelist will desire to possess. As it is limited to 
250 copies it may safely be said that it will not go round.” 


The 





Thin Paper Editions of Two 
Popular Authors. 


In clear type and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, each volume 2S. net in 
cloth; 3s. net in leather. 


Henry Seton Merriman’s Novels. 
In 14 volumes, with an Introduction in the first volume by E. F. 8. and 
G. T 


The set in cloth, £1 8s. $ in leather, £2 2s. 


The 14 volumes in gold lettered cloth case, 31s. Gd. net; in leather case, 
5Os. net. 


AUTHOR’S COMPLETE EDITION. 


Stanley J. Weyman’s Novels. 
On thin paper, in 20 volumes, arranged joe: with an Introduction 
in the first volume by Mr. WEYMAN. 
The set in cloth, £2; in leather, £3. 

Standard.—‘* Mr. Weyman is one of the best story-tellers that we have 
ever had. It may be doubted whether there has ever, in English, been 
written a more breathless story than ‘ The House of the Wolf.’ 

Isis.—‘* Mr. Weyman has done more for us than the Cambridge Modern 
History and the Pipe Rolls put together ; he has made the past a real thing.” 





At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


Smith, Elder & Co.’s New I/- Net Series. 


1. Deeds that Won the Empire | 11. The Tale of the Great Mutiny 
Dr. W. H. Fitchett. Dr. W. H. Fitchett, 
2. The Cruise of the ‘Cachalot’ Round | 12. Sixty Years in the Wilderness 
the World after Sperm Whales Sir Henry Lucy. 
Frank T. Bullen. | 13. A Vision of India Sidney Low. 
3. Fights for the Flag Dr. W. H. Fitchett. | 14. The Defence of Pleyna 
4. The Log of aSea Waif Frank T. Bullen Capt. F. W. von Herbert, 
5. The Gamekeeper at Home With an Introduction by 
Richard Jefferies. General Sir JOHN FRENCH, G.C.B., 
6. A Londoner’s Log Book K.C.B., &c. 
Rt. Hon. G. W. E. Russell. | 15. The Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes 
7. The Sowers Henry Seton Merriman. A. Conan Doyle. 
8. Jess H. Rider Haggard. | 16. Nelson and His Captains 
9. Vice Versa F. Anstey. Dr. W. H. Fitchett. 
10. Woodland, Moor and Stream 17. With Edged Tools 
Edited by J. A. Owen. Henry Seton Merriman. 





Prospectuses of these Editions post free on application. 





THE RE-ISSUE OF 


The Dictionary of National Biography. 


Edited by Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir SIDNEY LEE. 
At ONE-THIRD the Price and ONE-THIRD the size of the Original Work. 


In 22 


Cloth, gilt top, 15s. net each. Half-morocco, 21s. net each. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘*The best dictionary of home biography possessed 
by any nation.” 


The Rev. Dr. Jessop in the Nineteenth Century.—‘‘The greatest 
literary undertaking that has ever been carried out in England.” 








In one volume of 1,464 pages, royal 8vo, 25s. net, in cloth; or $2s. net, in half-morocco. 


service which has been done b 
and the space occupied, a consideration not less serious than the cost, is not 
more than even a small library should be able to supply.” 


Volumes. 


The Set (in cloth), £16 10s. net (in half-morocco, £23 2s. net). 


Spectator.—‘‘It is impossible to make a due acknowledgement of the 
this re-issue. The whole cost is 16/. 10s., 





The Dictionary of National Biography 
Index and Epitome. 


Atheneum.—"* We can conceive no volume of reference more indis- 
pensable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
journalist.” 





Globe.—** An invaluable addition to the list of books of reference. We 


have had brief biographical dictionaries before now, but none at once 80 
comprehensive, so full, and so accurate as this.” 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the volumes, or write for Prospectus. 





LONDON: SMITH ELDER & CO,, 1, 





WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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